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KENNETH   JERNIGAN   IS  ELECTED   FEDERATION  PRESIDENT 


On  the  last  day  of  the  Convention  in  Bal- 
timore, Kenneth  Jernigan  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind. 
Early  in  the  week.  President  Sanders  an- 
nounced that  Dr.  Jernigan  had  agreed  to  let 
his  name  be  placed  in  nomination  for  the 
presidency;  and  during  the  week  it  became 
clear  that  Dr.  Jernigan  has  largely  overcome 
the  health  problems  that  caused  his  resigna- 
tion last  year.  He  told  the  Convention  he 
hadn't  felt  so  good  in  years. 

Ralph  Sanders  takes  a  position  on  the 
NFB  Board  as  the  result  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  which  automatically  makes  the 
immediate  past  President  a  board  member. 
Dr.  Jernigan  also  made  it  clear  that  Ralph 
Sanders  will  continue  to  carry  much  of  the 
load  of  the  presidency  and  act  as  a  deputy 
President. 

It  was  also  announced  that  the  National 
Office  of  the  Federation  is  in  the  process  of 
moving  from  Des  Moines  to  Baltimore.  Dr. 
Jernigan  has  already  relocated  in  Baltimore, 
where  he  has  accepted  the  position  of  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  American  Brotherhood 
for  the  BHnd.  Until  the  permanent  offices 
of  the  Federation  are  ready  for  occupancy, 
probably  sometime  late  this  fall,  mail  for  the 
NFB  President  should  be  sent  to:  Kenneth 
Jernigan,  President,  National  Federation  of 
the  Blind,  1101  Saint  Paul  Street,  Suite  412, 
Baltimore,  Maryland  21202.  The  phone 
number  is  301-659-9314. 

Although  President  Jernigan  is  freer  than 
in  the  past  to  devote  his  time  and  energies 


to  the  Federation,  that  time  is  not  unlimited, 
particularly  while  he  is  in  the  process  of  set- 
ting up  a  new  national  headquarters.  There- 
fore it  is  important  to  send  him  only  the 
mail  that  he  needs  to  deal  with  personally. 
If  a  letter  does  not  need  a  reply,  write  at 
the  bottom:  No  reply  necessary.  Do  not 
send  cassette  letters;  they  take  far  longer  to 
deal  with  than  print  or  Braille  ones. 

The  address  for  Monitor  requests,  cancel- 
lations, and  changes  of  address  is  unchanged 
for  the  time  being.  That  address  is:  The 
Braille  Monitor,  218  Randolph  Hotel  Build- 
ing, Des  Moines,  Iowa  50309. 

Because  we  are  in  the  process  of  moving 
the  masses  of  NFB  materials  from  the  Ran- 
dolph Hotel  Building  to  Baltimore,  no  re- 
quests for  literature,  films,  aids,  or  appli- 
ances can  be  filled  until  November.  If  you 
have  already  sent  orders  to  Des  Moines, 
these  will  be  held  until  they  can  be  filled; 
but  no  further  orders  should  be  sent.  When 
the  materials  division  of  the  National  Office 
is  once  more  in  operation,  the  Monitor  will 
publish  the  new  address. 

The  Washington  Office  of  the  Federation 
remains  the  same.  Articles  for  the  Monitor, 
or  letters  for  the  editor  or  for  Jim  Gashel, 
Chief  of  the  office,  should  be  sent  to: 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind,  1346  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  NW.,  Suite  212,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036;  telephone  202-785-2974. 

A  complete  report  of  the  Baltimore  Con- 
vention-which  was  our  best  yet-will  appear 
in  the  October  issue  of  the  Monitor.  O 


Note:  Due  to  the  extreme  seriousness  of  the 
Federation's  financial  position,  and  because 
the  July  Monitor  was  more  than  twice  the 
normal  length,  this  Monitor  has  been  desig- 
nated the  August-September  issue. 

Many  Federationists  have  taken  our  fund- 
ing situation  seriously  and  have  pitched  in 
by  joining  the  Pre-Authorized  Check  plan, 
enlisting  Associates,  contributing  the  cost 
of  Monitor  subscriptions,  and  taking  part 


in  the  candy  and  candle  sales,  as  well  as 
other  means  of  supporting  the  national 
movement. 

Still,  this  is  the  second  year  the  Federa- 
tion has  existed  by  drawing  on  its  meager 
reserves.  This  cannot  continue.  The  future 
of  the  NFB,  and  this  means  the  continuing 
progress  of  the  bhnd  toward  first-class  status 
in  society,  depends  on  each  Federationist 
pitching  in  now.  D 
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THE  BLIND  ON  THE   BARRICADES  IN  CINCINNATI: 
THE   FIRST  UNIONIZED  WORKSHOP  FOR  THE   BLIND 


The  blind  are  getting  tired  of  charity.  For 
charity  with  regard  to  blind  persons  carries 
with  it  enormous  penalties. 

When  we  ask  to  be  considered  normal 
citizens,  when  we  ask  for  the  normal  rights 
of  citizens,  the  public  and  the  government 
do  not  hear  us.  The  more  basic  the  rights 
we  ask  for,  the  more  bewildered  the  general 
public  seems  to  be.  As  complicated  as  are 
the  justifications  and  methods  of  affirma- 
tive action  or  compensatory  treatment,  it 
is  ironic  but  true  that  the  public  today  un- 
derstands these  far  more  easily  than  simple 
demands  for  basic  rights. 

When  Congress  passes  a  civil  rights  statute 
for  the  handicapped,  the  ink  is  barely  dry 
before  someone  suggests  that  enforcement 
of  the  statute  be  taken  out  of  the  Office 
for  Civil  Rights  and  transferred  to  the  Ar- 
chitectural and  Transportation  Barriers 
Compliance  Board.  The  basis  for  this  is  that 
equal  treatment  for  the  handicapped  must 
obviously  be  different  in  kind  from  equal 
treatment  for  other  minorities  or  women- 
it  is  clearly  a  matter  for  "experts"  in  handi- 
caps, for  people  who  have  studied  us  in 
graduate  school. 

This  notion  is  false;  it  is  a  lie  that  has 
grown  out  of  the  centuries  of  separation. 
The  public  does  not  know  us,  has  never 
seen  us,  and  they  tend  to  doubt  that  our 
problems  could  simply  be  a  matter  of  lack 
of  opportunity.  If  we  have  70%  unemploy- 
ment, it  must  be  because  there  are  no  talk- 
ing elevators.  It  must  be  because  we  cannot 
operate  machines.  Obviously,  this  thinking 
goes  on,  the  only  way  the  blind  can  hold 
jobs  at  all  will  be  in  sheltered  conditions 
where  they  can  be  watched  over  and  indi- 
vidually trained. 

Nowhere  is  this  false  notion  more  preva- 
lent, and  more  damaging,  than  in  the  special 
labor  laws  set  up  for  the  blind.  Until  recent- 
ly-until  the  Federation  brouglit  up  the  mat- 
ter constantly  over  a  period  of  years-the 
blind  were  excluded  from  the  protections 


of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  Shop- 
workers  are  not  workers— the  rationale 
went-they  are  "rehabilitation  clients."  We 
are  still  excluded  from  the  protections  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  Even  in  pri- 
vate industry,  we  may  be  paid  one  fourth 
the  minimum  wage. 

It  is  no  secret  that  these  special  and  de- 
meaning laws  are  convenient  to  the  highly 
paid  "experts"  who  are  hired  to  deal  with 
us.  It  is  no  secret  that  this  convenience  has 
led  these  experts  to  emphasize,  to  insist  on 
our  inability  to  compete  normally. 

What  has  been  called  the  "blindness  sys- 
tem" is  at  its  most  rotten  in  the  structure 
of  most  of  the  sheltered  workshops  in  the 
country.  These  shops,  or  "lighthouses"  ex- 
pose the  whole  blindness  system  and  indi- 
cate in  a  nutshell  the  major  problems  facing 
the  blind  today.  It  is  no  accident,  therefore, 
that  the  struggle  of  the  blind  to  attain  inde- 
pendence and  first-class  citizenship  has  be- 
come centered  in  these  shops;  and  it  is  no 
accident  that  what  goes  by  the  name  of 
"professional  expertise"  should  reach  its 
lowest  level  in  the  management  of  these 
shops. 

It  is  in  the  shops  also  that  the  smoke- 
screen of  "special  treatment"  is  the  thickest. 
The  special  provisions  that  exclude  the 
blind  from  the  protection  of  labor  laws 
have  had  a  predictable  result:  The  blind 
worker  today  is  about  where  sighted  work- 
ers were  at  the  beginning  of  this  century— 
before  the  labor  movement  grew  up.  Shop- 
workers  are  very  much  at  the  mercy  of  man- 
agement. They  work  in  sweatshop  condi- 
tions, at  starvation  wages.  They  may  be 
laid  off  indiscriminately;  they  are  given  no 
job  security  or  fringe  benefits.  They  are 
fired  for  their  attempts  to  change  the  situa- 
tion. It  is  the  classic  nineteenth-century 
sweatshop  situation. 

Yet  because  the  blind  are  considered  to 
be  helpless  and  incompetent,  the  public 
sees  nothing  wrong  in  the  situation.  Far 
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from  rising  up  in  angry  protest,  the  public 
floods  these  shops  with  contributions.  Their 
managers  and  directors  are  regarded  as  kind- 
ly and  charitable.  If  the  blind  workers  com- 
plain, it  is  put  down  (to  quote  Paul  Harvey) 
to  "the  itching,  smarting,  writhing  aware- 
ness of  an  inferiority  wliich  the  patient 
refuses  to  accept." 

But  the  smokescreen  is  being  cleared 
away.  The  regressive  shops  and  managers 
have  been  put  on  the  spot  by  the  example 
of  a  handful  of  shops  that  have  voluntarily 
moved  into  the  twentieth  century.  BUnd 
Industries  and  Services  of  Maryland— which 
maintains  three  large  shop  operations,  and 
whose  president  (not  coincidentally)  is  a 
leader  of  the  organized  blind  movement- 
reformed  the  shop  system.  BISM  began  pay- 
ing every  worker,  even  trainees,  the  mini- 
mum wage  or  above.  It  rid  itself  of  the  ben- 
evolent "experts"  and  brought  in  produc- 
tion experts  and  modem  equipment.  It 
moved  from  handcrafts  and  menial  sub- 
contracted assembly  to  prime  manufactur- 
ing. Not  surprisingly,  BISM's  profits  rose 
greatly;  its  state  subsidy  dwindled  as  it  be- 
came unneeded.  And  again  not  surprisingly, 
its  blind  workers— once  they  were  treated 
as  workers  and  not  patients  or  chents— be- 
came far  more  productive. 

BHnd  Industries  and  Services  of  Mary- 
land has  not  been  alone.  There  have  been 
other  shops  around  the  country  that  have 
taken  the  same  path  with  the  same  results. 
It  has  turned  out  to  be  good  business.  All 
of  this  has  given  the  lie  to  the  pious  pro- 
nouncements of  the  traditionally  structured 
shops  and  lighthouses.  It  has  made  it  clear, 
at  least  to  the  blind,  that  the  old  system 
was  necessary  not  because  of  the  inability 
of  the  blind  workers  but  because  of  the 
incompetence  of  the  management.  There 
is  no  difference  between  the  labor  struggles 
of  the  first  decades  of  this  century  and  the 
present  struggles  of  blind  shopworkers.  In 
the  old  days,  it  was  assumed  that  blue-collar 
workers  could  not  take  responsibility  for 
their  own  lives.  Today  it  is  still  assumed 
that  the  blind  cannot. 

But,  as  we  say,  the  situation  is  changing. 


As  sighted  workers  learned  to  organize,  so 
are  the  blind  learning.  The  battle  has  been 
building  for  many  years,  and  it  reached  a 
new  milestone  on  June  7,  1978,  when  the 
workers  at  the  Cincinnati  Association  for 
the  Blind  voted  to  be  represented  by  the 
Teamsters  Local  100. 

The  events  that  led  up  to  this  victory  have 
been  reported  fully  in  past  issues  of  the 
Monitor.  The  first  real  victory  was  the  deci- 
sion by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
(NLRB)  that  the  Chicago  Lighthouse  for 
the  Blind  was  engaged  in  substantial  com- 
mercial activity  and  that  its  blind  workers 
deserved  the  protections  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act.  The  NLRB  ordered 
an  election  in  the  Lighthouse's  shops.  At 
that  time,  the  union  we  were  working  with 
was  the  Communications  Workers  of  Ameri- 
ca (CWA).  Despite  the  best  efforts  of  both 
the  CWA  and  the  Federation,  and  the  sup- 
port of  the  blind  workers  at  the  Lighthouse, 
we  were  unsuccessful. 

Basically,  the  problem  was  that  we  were 
unprepared  for  the  depths  to  which  the 
Lighthouse  management  was  willing  to  go 
in  order  to  keep  a  union  out.  First  they 
fired  the  chief  organizer.  Then,  since  we 
had  a  clear  majority  of  the  workers  on  our 
side,  the  Lighthouse  took  on  enough  tem- 
porary workers  to  alter  the  balance.  Then, 
when  the  vote  went  against  the  union,  the 
Lighthouse  fired  all  those  active  in  the 
organization  efforts.  They  masked  these  fir- 
ings by  laying  off  at  the  same  time  the  extra 
workers  they  had  taken  on  to  sway  the  vote. 

It  was  two  years  before  another  opportu- 
nity arose  to  try  again.  This  time  it  was  at 
the  Cincinnati  Association  for  the  Blind, 
and  this  time  the  union  involved  was  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters.  In 
the  meantime,  the  NLRB  had  decided  that 
a  workshop  for  non-blind  handicapped 
workers  in  California  did  not  fall  under  its 
jurisdiction.  Seeing  a  slim  chance  that  the 
NLRB  was  drawing  back  from  its  stance  in 
the  Chicago  Lighthouse  decision,  the  man- 
agement of  the  Cincinnati  Association  ap- 
pealed to  the  NLRB,  asking  that  the  CAB 
be  declared  a  rehabilitation  program  rather 
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than  a  business. 

This  move  indicated  the  CAB's  desperate 
desire  to  keep  the  union  out.  It  also  resulted 
in  a  far  more  explicit  statement  of  the 
NLRB's  position  that  blind  workshops,  as 
opposed  to  general  workshops,  are  substan- 
tial commercial  operations. 

Having  learned  from  the  Chicago  experi- 
ence that  management  would  likely  attempt 
to  intimidate  the  shopworkers,  the  Federa- 
tion sent  National  Treasurer  Dick  Edlund 
as  well  as  a  labor  attorney  to  Cincinnati  to 
keep  watch  on  the  CAB  in  the  weeks  pre- 
ceding the  election. 

In  charge  of  the  organizing  was  Dallas 
Barnes,  who  is  the  organizer  for  District  26 
of  the  Teamsters  (Local  100  is  one  of  about 
a  dozen  locals  in  District  26).  Every  morning 
Dal  Barnes  and  Dick  Edlund  were  out  in 
front  of  the  CAB  shop  before  work  began, 
talking  to  the  workers  and  handing  out 
leaflets.  Other  Teamsters  took  part:  George 
Sawyer,  president  of  another  local  in  the 
district,  lent  a  hand.  The  business  agent  for 
Local  114  brought  a  van  filled  with  coffee 
and  doughnuts  to  the  shop  every  morning. 

There  were  meetings  held  roughly  twice 
a  week  with  the  workers  to  explain  the 
benefits  of  a  union  and  to  talk  about  the 
incredible  variety  of  counter-propaganda 
distributed  by  the  CAB  management. 

This  constant  activity  was  needed,  be- 
cause—as expected— the  CAB  tried  every 
anti-union  trick  in  the  book  to  discourage 
the  workers  from  voting  for  a  union.  A 
number  of  the  tactics  used  could  have  been 
the  basis  for  filing  charges  of  unfair  labor 
practices  with  the  NLRB. 

One  charge  that  was  filed,  but  not  pressed, 
grew  out  of  statements  made  by  Milton 
Jahoda,  executive  director  of  the  CAB,  to 
a  reporter  from  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  and 
printed  in  the  paper  on  May  27,  as  follows: 

"Jahoda  said  the  association  may  not  be 
able  to  pay  a  high  labor  bill  without  some 
change  in  the  work  force,  including  possible 
layoffs  or  hiring  more  productive  workers. 

'"The  difference  has  to  come  from  some- 
thing. The  union  probably  would  say  that's 


a  threatening  thing.  But  the  economics  are 
you'd  have  to  let  the  less  productive  go. 
That's  what  economics  would  suggest,' 
he  said. 

"'I've  heard  people  say  all  you've  got 
to  do  is  raise  the  price  to  the  customer, 
but  you  have  to  be  competitive.  If  you  lose 
customers,  you  lose  work.  And  if  there's  no 
work,  there  is  no  employment.'" 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  common 
practices  of  workshop  managements  may 
find  it  hard  to  believe  that  these  statements 
are  illegal— they  are  mild  compared  to  the 
usual  threats  thrown  at  shopworkers.  But 
according  to  NLRB  rules,  these  warnings  of 
layoffs  with  no  demonstrable  economic 
basis  are  an  unfair  labor  practice.  There  were 
others. 

Just  before  the  election,  Mr.  Jahoda  called 
in  the  workers  in  groups  of  eight  or  ten.  In 
his  office  with  him  were  the  top  brass  of 
the  Association.  Mr.  Jahoda  then  read  a 
statement  to  the  workers,  indicating  why  a 
union  would  be  against  their  interests.  A 
more  blatant  form  of  intimidation  would 
be  hard  to  imagine. 

One  of  Mr.  Jahoda's  tricks  worked  very 
much  against  him.  At  the  Association  there 
is  a  group  called  Transportation  Unlimited. 
These  are  sighted  workers  who  used  to  work 
directly  for  the  CAB.  But  then  one  day 
they  were  told  they  no  longer  worked  for 
the  CAB,  they  worked  for  Transporation 
Unlimited.  Apparently  this  dodge  was 
thought  up  so  the  CAB  could  retain  the 
ratio  of  75%  blind  workers  to  25%  sighted 
workers  that  is  necessary  under  the  Wagner- 
O'Day  Act  (which  guarantees  workshops 
federal  contracts).  These  employees  were 
not  included  on  the  list  eligible  to  vote  in 
the  election,  though  it  probably  would 
have  been  to  management's  benefit  to  have 
them  vote,  since  as  sighted  workers,  they 
got  a  far  better  deal  from  the  CAB.  We  did 
not  even  know  this  other  group  existed. 
Yet  when  Mr.  Jahoda  began  calling  in  the 
small  groups  for  his  last-minute  harangue, 
the  workers  in  Transportation  Unlimited 
became  angry.  At  the  election  itself,  they 
turned  up  and  demanded  the  right  to  vote. 
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It  was  too  late  at  that  point  to  add  them  to 
the  voting  list;  but  even  if  they  had  voted, 
it  would  not  have  changed  the  result  accord- 
ing to  our  informal  count.  The  whole  epi- 
sode indicates  the  sort  of  tactics  that  are 
second  nature  to  the  CAB  management. 

The  battle  was  largely  carried  on  with 
leaflets  and  cassettes.  Dick  Edlund  recorded 
several  cassettes  for  the  workers.  Here  are 
some  excerpts  from  one  of  them: 

"The  time  of  election  has  now  been  set. 
That  day  is  June  7,  a  Wednesday.  There  will 
be  two  voting  periods-one  in  the  morning, 
one  in  the  afternoon.  It's  a  simple  vote.  Yes 
means  you  want  to  be  represented  by  the 
Teamsters  for  the  rights  of  collective  bar- 
gaining. No  means  that  you  don't  want  to 
be  represented  by  the  Teamsters  and  are 
probably  content  with  the  way  things  are. 
I  would  certainly  hope  that  your  vote  would 
be  yes.  Yes  means  that  you  do  want  protec- 
tion, that  you  do  want  seniority  rights,  that 
you  do  want  paid  vacations;  and  yes  means 
that  you  do  want  better  wages.  A  yes  vote 
would  also  mean  that  you  want  the  dignity 
of  making  a  good  wage  and  being  complete- 
ly and  fully  self-supporting.  A  yes  also 
means  that  you  want  the  Teamsters  Union 
to  bargain  on  your  behalf,  with  your  advice. 

"The  Teamsters  Union,  as  you  all  know, 
is  the  largest  union  nationwide.  The  reason 
they  are  the  largest  is  because  they  get  the 
best  contracts,  they  do  the  best  job  for  their 
members.  It's  my  understanding  that  a 
meeting  will  be  called  where  Mr.  Jahoda, 
the  director,  your  employer,  wUl  tell  you 
beliefs  that  he  holds  concerning  labor 
unions.  You  can  be  assured  that  he  will  be 
well  rehearsed  by  his  labor-relations  attor- 
ney who  specializes  in  discouraging  people 
from  organizing.  But  don't  be  misled.  What 
you  will  hear  will  be  a  poorly  disguised  at- 
tempt to  misdirect  your  attention,  to  make 
you  feel  guilty  for  opposing  him,  and  most 
important,  to  get  you  to  vote  against  your 
own  self-interest.  The  remarks  that  Mr. 
Jahoda  and  his  staff  will  probably  make 
have  been  put  together  by  a  very  sharp  at- 
torney who  is  schooled  in  the  art  of  union- 
breaking.    Famihar    slogans,    actions,    and 


themes  will  emerge.  You  should  be  aware 
of  them,  and  you  should  be  on  guard.  And 
do  not  be  misled. 

"A  familiar  theme  of  an  employer  is  that 
if  a  union  comes  in,  the  plant  will  close 
down.  Thus  you  will  be  told  by  Mr.  Jahoda 
and  his  staff  that  if  a  union  comes  in,  the 
plant  will  no  longer  be  profitable  and  will 
have  to  close  down.  This  is  a  typical  em- 
ployer theme,  and  it  is  certainly  false  here. 
Your  best  assurance  that  the  plant  will  not 
close  down  is  that  if  it  does,  Mr.  Jahoda 
and  the  rest  of  his  staff  will  have  no  job 
and  nowhere  else  to  go.  And  I'm  quite  cer- 
tain that  Mr.  Jahoda  and  his  staff  do  not 
want  to  lose  their  generous  year-round  pay- 
checks. 

"You  should  also  be  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  shop  is  a  big  profit-maker  for  Mr. 
Jahoda  and  the  rest  of  the  staff.  For  in- 
stance, in  1976,  the  profit  in  that  shop  was 
substantially  over  $140,000.  And  according 
to  Mr.  Jahoda's  own  testimony  at  a  congres- 
sional hearing  recently,  everyone  in  the 
shop's  wages  could  have  been  brought  up 
to  the  minimum  wage  and  he  would  have 
still  had  $100,000  left  with  which  to  raise 
everyone's  wages  even  more  and  to  put  in 
some  fringe  benefits— such  as  paid  vacations, 
holiday  pay,  and  hospitalization  insurance. 
These  facts  can  be  verified  on  the  reprint  of 
the  financial  statement  that  will  be  passed 
out. 

"You'll  also  hear  that  the  shop  only  gets 
from  five  to  ten  percent  of  the  contracts 
that  they  bid  on.  That  to  me  indicates 
something  wrong  in  management,  because 
there  are  shops  througliout  the  country  that 
are  paying  substantially  higher  wages,  sub- 
stantially better  fringe  benefits,  and  still 
getting  a  lot  higher  number  of  contracts  that 
they  bid  on.  Low  wages  for  too  long  a  time 
have  been  an  excuse  for  poor  management. 

"You  will  probably  be  told  that  if  you 
get  an  increase  in  salary  and  fringe  benefits 
that  they  will  get  even  less  contracts.  Don't 
believe  it.  You  might  be  interested  in  know- 
ing, for  instance,  that  Bhnd  Industries  and 
Services  of  Maryland  have  three  shops  in 
the  state.  Their  salaries  and  fringe  benefits 
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are  far  greater  than  those  that  you  are  re- 
ceiving. And  they  get  a  substantially  higher 
number  of  contracts  that  they  bid  on  than 
five  to  ten  percent.  No  one  in  that  shop  re- 
ceives less  than  the  minimum  wage.  Every- 
body receives  substantially  more  than  that. 
They  have  paid  vacations,  they  have  year- 
round  employment,  they  have  paid  hoUdays, 
they  have  an  insurance  program— both  life 
insurance  and  hospitalization— and  they 
have  a  very  good  retirement  plan.  So  there- 
fore it  is  simply  not  reasonable  to  say  that 
high  wages  will  injure  the  ability  of  the  As- 
sociation to  get  good  contracts  that  will 
then  allow  them  to  pay  you  a  living  wage, 
to  also  provide  you  with  decent  fringe  bene- 
fits. 

"And  finally,  you  should  be  on  guard 
when  Mr.  Jahoda  and  his  staff  talk  about 
closing  down.  The  things  they're  really  not 
telling  you,  such  as:  What  guarantees  do 
you  have  without  a  union  that  the  shop 
could  not  be  closed  down  anyway?  The 
people  could  be  laid  off  in  any  order  that 
they  want  to,  suiting  the  whims  of  manage- 
ment and  supervisors. 

"You  will  probably  also  be  told  that  if 
you  get  a  union,  they'll  take  you  out  on 
strike.  The  union  cannot  take  you  out  on 
strike.  And  this  is  very  important.  You— 
the  members  of  the  union— are  the  only 
ones  that  can  go  out  on  strike.  The  union 
will  help  you  with  anything  that  is  desirable 
on  your  behalf,  but  a  strike  can  only  be 
called  when  a  majority  of  the  people  that 
work  in  that  shop  call  it.  And  the  reason 
you  call  a  strike  is  only  because  the  manage- 
ment is  being  unfair,  they  have  not  lived  up 
to  their  contract,  or  they  will  not  bargain  in 
good  faith.  After  negotiations,  if  you  cannot 
get  an  agreement,  then  a  meeting  will  be 
called  and  a  vote  will  be  taken. 

"If  you  want  to  go  out  on  strike,  you- 
the  people  that  work  in  the  plant-must 
have  a  majority  that  say  yes,  we  go  out  on 
strike.  Then  you've  got  some  protections 
also  through  the  union.  If  you're  out  on 
strike,  you  don't  get  anything  for  the  first 
week.  For  the  next  three  weeks,  you  get 
$35  a  week;  after  that  you  get  $45  a  week 


for  a  year.  That's  from  the  union. 

"You  will  probably  be  told  that  you  will 
be  called  on  to  pay  a  very  large  initiation 
fee.  That's  not  so.  The  union  has  waived 
that.  You  will  be  told,  undoubtedly,  that 
your  union  dues  will  be  high.  Your  union 
dues,  according  to  the  Teamsters,  will  be- 
for  those  of  you  who  will  make  less  than 
$3  an  hour-will  be  $18  a  month.  For  those 
of  you  who  make  over  $3  an  hour,  dues  are 
$19  a  month.  But  in  any  event,  you  don't 
pay  union  dues  until  after  the  contract  is 
signed.  And  I  don't  beheve  that  you  will 
sign  a  contract,  or  the  union  will  allow  you 
to  sign  a  contract,  where  your  increase  in 
salaries  and  fringe  benefits  wouldn't  be  far 
greater  than  that  amount  of  money.' 

A  later  part  of  the  cassette  was  as  fol- 
lows: "Some  supervisors  will  probably  even 
ask  you  what  goes  on  at  your  private  union 
meetings.  They  will  probably  tell  you  things 
that  will  happen  to  you  if  you  join  a  union. 
They  will  probably  go  around  taking  names 
of  people  who  are  union  sympathizers.  It's 
not  unusual  at  all  that  union  sympathizers 
during  a  campaign  will  be  laid  off  for  various 
reasons,  such  as  lack  of  work,  we've  run  out 
of  material,  various  things.  Those  things  are 
designed  to  scare  you  and  frighten  you  into 
voting  no.  You  should  be  aware  of  the  fact 
that  if  any  supervisor  talks  to  you  about  a 
union  and  tells  you  how  bad  they  are,  or 
talks  to  you  about  what  will  happen  to 
you  if  you  join  a  union,  or  wants  to  know 
what  happens  in  your  meetings— those  are 
violations.  The  company-the  Cincinnati  As- 
sociation-your  supervisors,  and  Mr.  Jahoda 
will  be  dealt  with  severely  by  the  Labor 
Board. 

"We  in  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind  and  our  attorneys  will  work  with  you; 
the  Teamsters  Union  and  their  attorneys 
will  work  with  you  to  see  that  justice  is 
done." 

Dick  Edlund's  warnings  were  not  in  vain: 
Most  of  these  tactics  were  used.  There  were 
frequent  layoffs  preceding  the  election.  Of 
course  layoffs  are  a  way  of  life  for  most 
shopworkers,  but  the  CAB  carried  the  tac- 
tic further.  One  day  the  shop  ran  out  of 
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materials  at  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, but  the  workers  were  not  sent  home. 
They  were  left  there  until  two  in  the  after- 
noon, just  sitting  there  with  nothing  to  do. 
According  to  shopworkers,  this  was  the 
first  time  that  has  ever  happened.  It  was  a 
way  of  showing  the  workers  that  they 
should  be  grateful  for  any  work  they  can 
get,  and  it  is  an  unfair  labor  practice. 

The  battle  of  the  leaflets  continued  the 
discussion  of  the  benefits  of  unionization. 
In  response  to  our  leaflets,  the  CAB  pre- 
pared what  it  called  "fact  sheets."  There 
were  at  least  six  of  them,  with  huge  letter- 
ing reading:  "Vote  Riglit!  Vote  No!"  These 
sheets  attempted  to  explain  away  the  infor- 
mation provided  in  our  handouts.  We  then 
responded  with  answers  to  the  CAB  "fact 
sheets." 

But  the  CAB  and  Mr.  Jahoda  were  in  a 
weak  position.  This  is  shown  by  the  begin- 
ning of  our  response  to  Fact  Sheet  Number 
4.  Our  leaflet  was  titled  "Listen  to  what 
our  'best  friend'  is  saying  now,"  and  it  be- 
gan as  follows: 

"Before  we  get  into  the  CAB's  'Fact  Sheet 
Number  4,'  think  again  who  is  really  doing 
the  talking.  It's  none  other  than  our  'best 
friend,'  Mr.  Jahoda.  Remember  him? 

"(1)  He  is  the  one  who  did  not  want  us 
to  have  the  right  to  vote  for  the  Teamsters 
Union. 

"(2)  He  is  the  one  who  recently  testified 
before  the  U.S.  Congress  against  guarantee- 
ing blind  workers  the  minimum  wage. 

"(3)  He  is  the  one  who  does  not  believe 
that  we  need  a  pension  plan,  a  hospitaliza- 
tion-major  medical  program,  or  a  vacation 
plan  without  a  quaUfying  period. 

"(4)  He  is  the  same  'good  friend'  who 
brought  us  the  work  evaluation  unit. 

"(5)  He  is  also  that  'decent  fellow'  who 
pays  us  no  show-up  pay  and  lays  us  off 
while  non-handicapped  workers  from  Man- 
power continue  to  work." 

This  leaflet  ended  with  a  litany  of  the 
problems  at  the  Cincinnati  Association  for 
the  Blind.  It  is  a  list  that  could  be  taken 


from  the  textile  mills  of  eighteenth  century 
England,  and  it  should  remove  any  doubt 
in  anyone's  mind  about  the  necessity  for 
major  refonns  in  the  system  of  workshops 
for  the  blind.  The  leaflet  read  as  follows: 

"Pretty  soon  we  will  be  able  to  look  back 
to  the  time  before  the  Teamsters  Union 
was  your  representative,  when  the  word  at 
the  Cincinnati  Association  for  the  Blind  was 
'No.' 

"No  decent  wages 
"No  pension  plan 
"No  seniority 
"No  show-up  pay 
"No  notice  before  layoff 
"No  machinery  breakdown  pay 
"No  job  security 
"No  representation 
"No  grievance  procedure 
"No  promotional  opportunities 
"No  health  and  safety  program 
"No  verified  piecework  work  standards 
"No  guaranteed  wage  increases 
"No  cost-of-living  raises 
"No  overtime  pay  after  8  hours  a  day 
"No  fair  paid  vacation  program 
"No  decent  paid-up  life  insurance  pro- 
gram 

"No  sickness  and  accident  benefits 
"No  long-term  disability  benefits 
"No  hospital-surgical-medical  protection 
"No  severence  pay 
"No  dental  program 
"No  equal  opportunity  program 
"And  no  Teamsters  Union  to  win  them 
for  you." 

The  leaflet  following  this  one  was  head- 
lined: "Would  you  ask  a  fox  to  design  your 
henhouse?  Would  you  ask  the  man  who  tried 
to  deny  you  the  right  to  vote  how  to  cast 
your  ballot?" 

The  CAB's  sixth  and  final  "fact  sheet,"  dis- 
tributed the  day  before  the  election,  held  it- 
self out  to  be  "a  summary  of  the  things  that 
the  Teamsters  have  told  you  about  the  issues 
and  the  true  facts  about  those  issues-facts 
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that  are  public  knowledge  and  accurate 
without  question."  (This  quote,  by  the  way, 
captures  the  magisterial  tone  of  all  the  CAB 
handouts.) 

The  fourth  item  on  this  "fact  sheet"  was 
revealing.  It  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  Teamsters  say  the  workshop  is  like 
any  other  profit-making  industry.  The  fact 
is  the  workshop  is  operated  only  to  provide 
work  for  blind  and  visually  handicapped 
workers  as  one  of  the  many  services  of  the 
CAB." 

The  first  thing  to  say  about  this  state- 
ment is  that  it  is  not  only  the  Teamsters 
who  say  the  workshop  is  like  other  profit- 
making  industries,  this  is  the  detennination 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board.  A 
second  point  about  the  statement  was 
made  by  Bert  Bisgyer,  the  labor  attorney 
watching  the  election  for  the  Federation. 
As  he  said,  "The  employer  thought  that  he 
was  giving  these  people  a  service  by  just 
keeping  them  employed.  He  had  things 
turned  around.  People  were  performing  a 
service  for  him  and  were  producing  goods 
for  commerce  which  at  times  have  gener- 
ated a  substantial  profit  for  the  workshop. 
And  like  workers  anywhere,  they  should 
get  the  benefits  of  their  labors." 

To  those  unfamiliar  with  the  kind  of 
slaveshop  conditions  that  prevail  in  regres- 
sive sheltered  shops,  the  question  may  arise: 
Given  these  degraded  conditions— the  low 
wages,  the  lack  of  job  security,  the  lack  of 
workers'  rights— why  would  there  be  any 
doubt  about  the  outcome  of  the  election? 

The  answer  lies  in  the  degree  of  authori- 
ty shop  managers  are  accustomed  to  wield- 
ing. The  answer  is  that,  granting  the  condi- 
tion of  most  state  rehabilitation  programs 
in  the  country,  blind  people  have  only  two 
choices:  They  can  work  in  sheltered  work- 
shops or  they  can  sit  idle  at  home.  The  shop 
managers  know  it,  and  they  drive  it  home 
at  every  opportunity.  A  good  example  of 
the  situation  was  found  in  the  affidavit  of 
Mary  Lou  Winter  printed  in  the  January 
1977  Monitor.  Mary  Lou  Winter  was  an 
employee  in  the  Chicago  Lighthouse  shop. 


Her  supervisor  discovered  her  reading  a 
copy  of  the  Monitor.  As  Miss  Winter  wrote: 
"All  of  a  sudden,  without  any  warning  what- 
soever, she  grabbed  the  magazine  from  my 
hand  and  said  in  a  loud  voice,  T  don't  want 
to  see  you  reading  this  here  again!  It's  not 
the  kind  of  thing  you  read  around  here. 
You'll  be  in  a  lot  of  trouble  if  you  keep  do- 
ing this.'  Then  she  tore  the  magazine  in  two 
and  threw  it  in  the  trash,  while  telling  me 
to  go  to  her  office  and  think  about  what  I 
had  done." 

Later,  of  course,  Mary  Lou  Winter  was 
fired  for  what  she  had  done-she  had  dared 
to  work  for  a  union  at  the  Liglithouse. 

The  Federation  went  into  this  organizing 
campaign  well  aware  of  the  situation  we 
would  face.  Working  with  the  Teamsters 
and  a  reluctant  local  Labor  Board,  we  tried 
to  take  every  measure  to  ensure  that  the 
workers  would  not  be  intimidated.  Usually, 
the  NLRB  requirements  are  met  if  the  laws 
ensuring  the  fairness  of  elections  are  posted 
in  print  around  the  company.  We  persuaded 
the  NLRB  regional  director  to  read  these 
laws  and  safeguards  onto  a  tape  and  then 
arranged  to  have  this  tape  played  over  the 
pubhc  address  system  at  the  CAB  twice  a 
day  during  the  days  preceding  the  election. 

A  special  device  was  made  for  marking 
ballots,  so  this  could  be  done  in  secret  by 
blind  workers— with  no  sighted  help.  We 
secured  two  voting  periods-from  9  to  11  in 
the  morning  and  from  2  to  3 :30  in  the  after- 
noon. We  did  this  because  we  suspected  the 
management  might  lay  off  pro-union  work- 
ers the  day  of  the  elecfion.  If  this  happened, 
we  would  have  time  between  the  two 
voting  periods  to  take  action.  This  did  not 
occur,  but  who  knows  what  might  have  hap- 
pened if  we  had  taken  no  precautions. 

We  arranged  another  precaution:  When 
the  time  came  for  the  vote,  a  group  of  three 
people-one  from  the  CAB,  one  from  the 
union,  and  one  from  the  Labor  Board -went 
up  to  each  worker  or  group  of  workers  and 
told  them  it  was  time  to  vote.  The  group  of 
observers  then  went  with  the  workers  to 
the  voting  place.  Everybody  watched  every- 
body else  to  see  that  tliere  was  no  coercion 
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of  any  kind. 

We  announced  the  results  of  the  election 
in  last  month's  A/o/HYor-the  workers  voted 
44  to  35  in  favor  of  a  union.  The  Associa- 
tion had  a  week  to  challenge  the  election. 
They  did  not  do  so,  and  on  June  15,  1978, 
the  NLRB  issued  the  following  certificate. 
Because  it  is  a  historic  document,  we  print 
it  in  full: 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 
NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS  BOARD 

Cincinnati  Association  for  the  Blind, 
Employer 
and 
Truck  Drivers,  Chauffeurs,  and  Helpers 
Local  Union  No.  100,  affiliated  with 
The  International  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters,  Chauffeurs,  Warehousemen, 
and  Helpers  of  America, 

Petitioner 

CERTIFICATE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 

An  election  having  been  conducted  in  the 
above  matter  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Regional  Director  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  in  accordance  with  the  Rules 
and  Regulations  of  the  Board; and  it  appear- 
ing from  the  Tally  of  Ballots  that  a  collective 
bargaining  representative  has  been  selected; 
and  no  objections  having  been  filed  to  the 
Tally  of  Ballots  furnished  to  the  parties,  or 
to  the  conduct  of  the  election,  within  the 
time  provided  therefor; 

Pursuant  to  authority  vested  in  the  under- 
signed by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  it  is  hereby  certified  that  a  majority 
of  the  valid  ballots  have  been  cast  forTmck 
Drivers,  Chauffeurs,  and  Helpers  Local  Un- 
ion Number  100,  affiliated  with  the  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen,  and  Helpers  of  Ameri- 
ca, and  that  pursuant  to  Section  9(a)  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended, 
the  said  labor  organization  is  the  exclusive 
representative  of  all  the  employees  in  the 
unit  set  forth  below,  found  to  be  appropri- 
ate for  the  purposes  of  collective  bargaining 
in  respect  to  rates  of  pay,  wages,  hours  of 


employment,  or  other  conditions  of  employ- 
ment. 

UNIT:  All  production  and  maintenance  em- 
ployees and  "clients,"  including  shipping 
and  receiving  employees,  of  the  Employer's 
workshop  located  at  2045  Gilbert  Avenue, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  excluding  office  clerical 
employees,  professional  employees,  guards, 
and  supervisors  as  defined  in  the  Act. 

Signed  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  the  15th 
day  of  June  1978. 

On  behalf  of  National  Labor  Relations 
Board, 

EMIL  C.  FARKAS, 

Regional  Director,  Region  9, 

National  Labor  Relations  Board. 


Following  the  certification  of  the  elec- 
tion, Dick  Edlund  had  these  comments: 

"The  Teamsters  have  assigned  what  they 
tell  me  is  the  best  business  agent  they've  got, 
one  George  Cooper.  The  business  agent  does 
all  the  contract  negotiating.  I  had  a  long 
talk  with  George  before  I  left,  and  he  said 
he  would  hope  he  could  count  on  the  Fed- 
eration. I  told  him  that  certainly  went  with- 
out saying.  That's  what  we're  there  for.  It'll 
have  to  come  along  gently.  We  can't  go  in 
and  get  everybody  five  bucks  an  hour.  And 
they  don't  expect  that.  We've  never  told 
them  that." 

There  is  still  a  long,  long  way  to  go  before 
sheltered  workshops  are  good  places  to 
work.  Some  of  them  are,  and  some  others- 
such  as  the  Cincinnati  Association  for  the 
Blind— are  likely  to  improve  greatly  in  short 
order. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  made  vast 
progress  very  rapidly.  Three  years  ago,  not 
only  was  there  no  union  in  any  workshop, 
but  the  NLRB  would  not  even  order  elec- 
tions to  be  held.  One  measure  of  our  pro- 
gress is  to  remember  the  response  of  the 
president  of  the  board  of  the  Chicago  Light- 
house when  a  union  representative  wrote 
requesting  a  meeting  to  discuss  a  contract. 
The  response  declined  the  request  and 
stated:  "it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  our 
employees  to  deal  with  them  directly  and 
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not  through  a  third  party."  This  preceded 
firings  of  bhnd  workers  and  a  massive  cam- 
paign of  political  activity  not  only  against 
the  Lighthouse's  blind  employees  but 
against  the  Federation  as  well. 

The  Teamsters  have  promised  to  help 
any  group  of  blind  workers  who  wish  to 
organize,  anywhere  in  the  country.  The  Na- 
tional Federation  of  the  Blind  does  not  need 
to  make  any  such  promise.  We  are  the  blind. 
Our  ranks  are  made  up  of  blind  shopwork- 
ers  as  well  as  those  who  have  gotten  jobs 


outside  the  shops.  Even  when  Federation- 
ists  have  moved  into  managerial  positions 
in  shops-which  is  the  case  at  Blind  Indus- 
tries and  Services  of  Maryland— there  is  no 
chance  of  our  forgetting  where  we  have 
come  from. 

We  know  who  we  are,  we  know  where 
we  have  been,  and  we  will  never  go  back. 
Beyond  this,  we  will  not  rest  until  all  blind 
people  are  given  a  decent  chance-an  oppor- 
tunity to  use  their  talents  and  to  be  paid 
a  decent  wage  for  doing  so.  D 


THE  AMERICAN  COUNCIL  OF  THE   BLIND  OPPOSES 

MINIMUM  WAGE  PROTECTION   FOR  THE   BLIND 

AND  THE   RIGHT  OF  BLIND  SHOPWORKERS  TO  ORGANIZE 


In  the  July  issue  of  the  Monitor,  we  dis- 
cussed the  NFB's  efforts  to  persuade  Con- 
gress to  pass  H.R.  8104.  This  bill,  introduced 
at  our  request  by  Congressman  Phil  Burton, 
is  very  simple.  Indeed,  it  consists  of  one 
sentence.  Its  only  purpose  is  to  eliminate 
the  clause  in  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
that  presently  allows  blind  workers  to  be 
paid  less  than  the  statutory  minimum  wage. 

We  reported  that  at  the  hearing  on  the  bill, 
the  American  Council  of  the  Bhnd  (ACB) 
and  its  parent  organization,  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Bhnd  (AFB),  withdrew 
at  the  last  minute  and  decided  not  to  testify. 
We  suggested  that  this  was  strange,  since  the 
ACB  purports  to  be  an  organization  of  the 
blind  working  to  better  the  status  of  the 
blind.  We  were  not  actually  surprised,  of 
course;  since  the  ACB  is  dominated  by  the 
AFB,  and  the  AFB  is  the  parent  also  of  Na- 
tional Industries  for  the  Blind  (NIB),  the 
organization  of  sheltered  workshops,  and  of 
NAC,the  vigilante  arm  of  both  AFB  and  NIB. 

As  Monitor  readers  will  recall,  in  1976 
the  AFB,  the  ACB,  NAC,  and  NIB  formed 
a  coalition  called  the  Affiliated  Leadership 
League,  or  ALL.  As  we  pointed  out,  roughly 
half  the  organizations  belonging  to  ALL 
were  ACB  affiliates;  most  of  the  rest  were 
members  of  NAC  or  NIB.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  ALL  could  never  pass  a  resolution  with- 
out the  solid  support  of  the  ACB. 


This  last  June,  ALL  held  its  Annual  Dele- 
gate Assembly.  Recently,  the  official  ALL 
newsletter,  called  the  All-o-Grams,  was  pub- 
lished, and  it  had  the  following  news: 

"In  recognition  of  the  value  of  work 
study  programs  and  expanded  rehabilitative 
services  for  the  multi-handicapped  blind, 
the  ALL  Delegate  Assembly  passed  resolu- 
tions opposing  H.B.  8104.  The  delegates 
recommend  that  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  recognize  the  unique  nature  of 
providing  work  opportunities  for  those  with 
limited  capabUities  as  part  of  the  total  reha- 
bilitative process." 

There  it  is.  Despite  the  smokescreen  of 
nonsense  jargon,  ALL  is  against  minimum 
wage  protection  for  the  blind.  And  after 
reading  the  previous  article,  you  can  guess 
what  the  resolution  on  theNLRBisabout- 
ALL  apparently  believes  blind  workers 
should  not  even  be  allowed  to  hold  union 
elections.  The  pathetic  part  of  this  sell-out 
of  the  blind  is  that  the  ACB  is  not  willing  to 
admit  what  it  is  doing;  it  hides  behind  a  wall 
of  jargon  and  the  skirts  of  ALL. 

If  anyone  still  wonders  about  the  dif- 
ference between  the  NFB  and  the  ACB,  or 
why  they  do  not  work  together,  here  is  the 
answer.  The  NFB  works  for  expanded  rights 
for  blind  persons.  It  is  the  voice  of  the  blind. 
The  ACB  is  the  voice  of  agency  directors 
and  workshop  managers.  It  is  that  simple.  D 
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VINDICATED — ALMOST 

by   A.  J.PINDER 


[The  following  editorial  appeared  in  the 
Grinnell  (Iowa)  Herald-Register,  June  1, 
1978.  Mr.  Pinder  is  the  publisher  of  the 
newspaper  as  well  as  the  father  of  Federa- 
tionist  Peggy  Pinder.  The  editorial  is  notable 
not  only  for  the  light  it  sheds  on  the  furor 
generated  in  Iowa  by  the  Des  Moines  Regis- 
ter and  Tribune,  but  for  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Pinder  acknowledges  right  at  the  beginning 
his  special  interest  in  the  subject.  This  is  a 
far  cry  from  the  Register's  silence  on  its 
own  connections  to  the  Governor's  commit- 
tee on  the  Iowa  Commission.  The  editor's 
note  that  begins  the  editorial  is  Mr.  Pinder's.] 

Editor's  note— During  tite  period  of  delib- 
eration by  the  special  committee  appointed 
by  Governor  Ray  to  examine  the  Iowa 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  we  resisted  com- 
ment. This  we  did  because  we  have  a  vested 
interest-a  blind  daughter  who  experienced 
the  Commission's  orientation  program,  and 
benefited  by  what  now  seems  to  be  one  of 
the  best  programs  for  the  blind  in  the  coun- 
try. Now  that  the  report  is  in,  we  will  com- 
ment. 

Well,  now  it's  official.  The  second  GREAT 
EXPOSE  pushed  to  the  hilt  and  beyond  by 
the  newspaper  that  repeatedly  tells  us  that 
it  is  "The  Paper  Iowa  Depends  Upon"  is 
finished. 

And  the  score— two  times  at  bat  and  two 
strikeouts. 

We  are  dismayed.  If  we  "depend  upon" 
this  paper,  as  they  tell  us  we  do,  why  is  it 
that  their  all-out  attacks  have  produced  a 
virtual  zero-a  zilch-a  nothing? 

And  why,  if  we  "depend  upon"  this  pa- 
per, can't  they  learn  to  admit  that  they 
goofed? 

Would  that  we  had  an  actual  count  of 
their  stories  containing  charges,  more 
charges  and  more  charges  against  the  Com- 
mission, and  against  Kenneth  Jemigan.  And 
most  of  them  on  page  one. 

There's    little    doubt    in    any    regular 


Register  reader's  mind  about  the  quan- 
tity of  so-called  reporting  that  they  laid 
out  for  those  of  us  who  "depend  upon" 
their  wisdom,  their  expertise,  and  their 
power.  Their  answer  we've  already  heard  in 
conversations  with  some  of  their  staffers: 
"We're  just  reporting  what  others  say  .  .  .  ." 

And  we  ask:  "Are  you  really?"  And  we 
ask:  "Have  you  no  responsibility  to  check 
out  your  sources  for  reliability?"  And  we 
ask:  "Is  the  assumption  of  guilt,  and  then 
an  all-out  effort  to  prove  same,  the  way  that 
the  newspaper  that  Iowa  Depends  Upon 
works?" 

One  member  of  the  Register  hierarchy 
told  us  that  ".  .  .  we've  really  got  the  goods 
on  them  .  .  .  ."  And  he  added  a  few  choice 
personal  observations.  And  we  retreated  be- 
cause of  the  vehemence  of  his  answer  to  a 
casual  question  on  our  part. 

And  one  other  simple  thing  that  a  news- 
paper must  leam-that's  something  called 
FAIRNESS.  If  the  "depends  upon"  paper 
has  been  fair,  in  this  expose,  we  haven't 
noticed  it. 

Perhaps  the  classic  was  in  their  reporting 
of  the  special  committee  report.  First,  recall 
how  many  front-page  stories  of  charges, 
charges,  and  more  charges  that  you  read. 
Of  course,  the  "depends  upon"  people  will 
teU  you  that  others  were  making  those 
charges-and  they  won't  say  a  thing  about 
how  many  people,  and  how  many  hours, 
and  how  many  conferences,  and  how  many 
sessions  they  had  determining  where  to  find 
those  people,  and  how  to  get  the  charges 
on  the  front  page. 

Then  the  FAIRNESS  doctrine  enters.  The 
verdict-if  it  may  be  called  that-comes  in. 
The  committee  was  impartial,  and  even  the 
"depends  upon"  people  admit  this,  since 
they  got  one  of  the  original  committee  off 
the  committee  because  he  joined  that  sub- 
versive group  called  the  National  Federation 
of  the  Blind. 
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Check  the  "depends  upon"  paper  Satur- 
day headHnes— and  if  you  don't  have  the 
paper,  here's  what  it  said  on  the  front  page 
in  big  bold  letters:  REPORT  CITES  BLIND 
AGENCY  CONFLICTS.  Then,  in  small  let- 
ters underneath,  it  says:  "But  Governor  says 
commission  is  vindicated." 

Then  for  another  check  of  FAIRNESS- 
remembering  all  those  marvelous  expose 
charges,  charges,  and  more  charges  on  page 
one— look  at  page  6-A  Saturday,  where  the 
headline  says:  BLIND  COMMISSION  DID 
NOT  BREACH  PUBLIC  TRUST,  REPORT 
SAYS. 

We  ask  quite  simply  and  directly:  if  all 
the  columns  upon  columns  of  charges  were 
valid  news,  and  it  must  have  been  if  the 
"depends  upon"  paper  put  it  on  page  one- 
why  in  heaven's  name  was  not  the  practical- 
ly complete  vindication,  as  evidenced  by 
the  6-A  headline,  put  on  page  one? 

The  First  Strikeout 

Some  months  back,  the  "depends  upon" 
paper  ran  column  after  column  after  column 
of  charges  against  the  Iowa  Public  Broad- 
casting Network. 

Same  answers  from  them:  "Someone  else 
was  doing  the  charging,"  and  "We're  just 
reporters."  Ridiculous.  If  some  idiot  walk- 
ing down  Locust  Street  in  Des  Moines  were 
to  make  certain  charges  about  President 
Carter,  Senators  Culver  or  Clark,  Governor 
Ray  or  anyone  else,  would  they  willy-nilly 
run  the  charges  and  excuse  themselves  by 
saying  ".  .  .  We're  just  reporters"?  Idiocy. 
They  have  some  responsibility,  and  they 
might  practice  learning  to  use  it. 

With  regard  to  the  IPBN  expose  baloney, 
they  wound  up  the  same  way  that  they  did 
with  the  Commission  for  the  Blind -zero, 
zilch,  cipher,  nothing. 

But,  is  that  where  it  ends?  With  an 
"Ooops,  we  slipped"? 

Actually  not.  Think  of  the  confusions 
they  have  created  in  the  minds  of  all  of  us 
who,  by  their  statements,  depend  upon 
them.  And  we  don't  think  it's  too  much  to 
ask  to  depend  upon  them  for  fairness,  and 


for  reasonable  checking  of  sources,  and  for 
elimination  of  vendettas  because  this  per- 
sonality or  that  personality  might  be  too 
"strong"  for  them  to  cope  with. 

Most  of  us  take  either  one  or  the  other  of 
the  "depends  upon"  papers.  And  most  of  us 
would  like  to  believe  that  we  can  really  de- 
pend upon  them. 

But  is  it  responsibility  to  charge,  and 
charge,  and  charge,  and  then  when  the 
charges  prove  not  to  be  true,  when  checked 
by  responsible  authorities,  to  simply  say 
"oops"  or  to  ignore  it  totally? 

Maybe  this  is  so  in  their  book— but  not 
in  ours. 

No  institution -whether  it  be  the  Legisla- 
ture, the  State  Geological  Survey  or  the 
Commission  for  the  Blind— can  be  immune 
from  legitimate  investigation.  But  it  can,  and 
should  be  immune  from  reckless  charges, 
unfair  reporting,  and  the  appearances  of  a 
vendetta. 

As  a  reporter,  we  might  mention  a  totally 
personal  conversation  that  we  had  with  two 
staffers  of  that  paper.  Perhaps  it  will  serve 
as  an  indicator. 

During  a  discussion  with  the  two,  we  said: 
"It  might  be  important  to  note  that  when 
Ken  Jemigan  took  over  the  post  at  the 
Commission,  Iowa  was  rated  as  48th  in  the 
effectiveness  of  their  commission  (and  that 
was  because  there  were  only  48  states  at 
that  time)  and  through  his  effectiveness,  he 
has  brought  Iowa  up  to  first  in  the  nation. 

"Not  exactly  true,"  said  the  others, 
"maybe  one  of  the  top  four,  but  not  neces- 
sarily first." 

At  this  point  we  noted  that  48th  to  fourth 
was  no  bad  deal  and  got  no  response. 

And  then,  as  if  to  mollify  our  wrath,  one 
said:  "ALL  of  Iowa  ought  to  be  proud  of 
your  daughter  and  her  accomplishments  as 
a  blind  young  lady." 

We  replied:  "We  are  proud  of  our  daugh- 
ter. But  all  of  Iowa  ought  to  be  concerned 
that  all  of  the  blind  of  Iowa  have  the  same 
opportunities  that  she  had.  Perhaps  this 
won't  be  totally  possible  because  of  what 
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has  transpired." 

If  you  have  been  with  us  this  long, 
thanks.  And  we  hope  that  we  have  contrib- 
uted a  little  bit  to  helping  Iowa  continue  to 


be  the  best  (or  fourth  best)  in  the  nation  in 
its  blind  program.  Many  can  contribute  if 
given  the  opportunity  to  develop  their 
abilities.  D 


THE   JESSIE   NASH   CASE  ONE   YEAR   LATER 

by    JAMES  GASHEL 


In  the  Braille  Monitor  for  July  1977,  we 
reported  that  Jessie  Nash,  a  bhnd  vendor  in 
Albany,  Georgia,  had  lost  her  vending  facil- 
ity due  to  a  decision  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  turn  the  business  over  to  a  pri- 
vate food  service  finn,  in  violation  of  the 
Randolph-Sheppard  Act.  The  case  was  com- 
pounded by  the  actions  (or  rather  inactions) 
of  the  state  agency  responsible  for  the  vend- 
ing facility  program  in  Georgia;  and  Jessie 
Nash  (with  the  backing  of  the  Federation) 
had  to  go  to  court.  Since  that  time  we  have 
gone  through  an  amazing  and  seemingly  end- 
less series  of  delays  and  maneuvers  by  the 
Georgia  agency  and  federal  officials. 

First  we  filed  a  complaint  in  federal  court. 
The  result  of  this  was  that  the  Georgia  De- 
partment of  Human  Resources  agreed  to 
give  Mrs.  Nash  the  hearing  she  had  previously 
been  denied.  Then  Georgia  took  another 
tack,  saying  that  the  culprit-if  there  was 
one— was  the  Department  of  Defense.  So  the 
state  signed  a  document  and  sent  the  case 
to  federal  arbitration.  Three  months  later, 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  (the  federal  agency  responsible  for 
convening  the  arbitration  panel)  looked  at 
the  case  and  ruled  that  Georgia  had  erred 
by  not  holding  the  state-level  hearing.  So 
the  case  went  back  to  Georgia  where,  in  late 
October,  a  full-blown  hearing  took  place. 

The  decision  we  got  was  what  we  ex- 
pected—Georgia mled  in  its  own  favor,  not 
for  Jessie  Nash;  so  we  filed  with  HEW,  this 
time  having  cleared  away  all  roadblocks  to 
a  swift  arbitration— or  so  we  thought. 

We  soon  learned  to  the  contrary.  You  see, 
there  had  never  before  been  an  arbitration 
proceeding  involving  a  blind  vendor  griev- 
ance, so  the  folks  at  the  federal  Office  for  the 
Bhnd  and  Visually  Handicapped  had  not  yet 
worked  out  the  procedures.  Also,  there  was 
continuing  pressure  from  state  officials  in 


Georgia  who  requested  that  no  arbitration 
be  convened ;  they  argued  that  the  complaint 
was  filed  for  purposes  of  harassment.  Some 
harassment!  After  all,  Jessie  Nash  was  put 
out  of  her  job  through  no  fault  of  her  own. 
One  wonders  what  the  State  of  Georgia 
would  consider  a  legitimate  grievance. 

So  far  this  argument  has  not  gone  very 
far  at  HEW,  where  it  was  finally  announced 
that  an  arbitration  panel  would  be  convened 
under  the  authority  of  the  Randolph-Shep- 
pard Act.  As  matters  now  stand,  Georgia 
officials  continue  to  maneuver  to  block  the 
arbitration,  questioning  HEW's  authority  to 
force  them  to  take  part  and  stating  that 
Georgia  may  not  "elect  to  participate." 

This  position  is  a  frontal  assault  on  the 
arbitration  provisions  of  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  Act.  The  stage  is  now  set  for  a 
tug  of  war  between  the  federal  government 
and  the  State  of  Georgia.  One  year  ago, 
when  we  embarked  on  the  long  legal  process 
on  behalf  of  Jessie  Nash  and  all  blind  vendors 
in  this  country,  we  said  that  the  outcome 
would  be  precedent-setting;  but  little  did 
we  knbw  the  full  dimensions.  Today  this 
case  has  developed  into  a  major  confronta- 
tion involving  the  rights  of  all  blind  vendors 
in  this  country.  The  Nash  case  is  one  that 
we  must  win.  There  is  no  turning  back  now. 

To  listen  to  the  agency  people  in  Georgia, 
you  would  think  they  have  the  finest  vend- 
ing program  anywhere;  but  the  blind  know 
well  the  hollowness  of  these  custodial  plati- 
tudes. The  question  we  must  ask  ourselves 
is.  How  many  other  states  are  watching  to 
see  what  happens  in  Georgia?  The  answer  is 
not  hard  to  find,  and  the  challenge  before 
us  is  clear.  The  blind  could  say  about  this 
benevolent  Georgia  agency  what  Stephen 
Vincent  Benet  said  about  Georgia  booze: 
"It  eats  the  soles  right  offen  yore  shoes, 
for  HeU's  broke  loose  in  Georgia."  D 
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AN  OPEN   LETTER  TO   DIRECTORS  OF  AGENCIES  SERVING  THE   BLIND 
CONCERNING   N.A.C.  AND   ITS  ACCREDITATION   PRACTICES 


The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  provide 
information  about  the  National  Accredita- 
tion Council  for  Agencies  Serving  the  BHnd 
and  Visually  Handicapped  (NAC)-informa- 
tion  we  hope  will  cause  you  to  consider  seri- 
iously  whether  NAC  accreditation  is  the  way 
to  achieve  or  maintain  high  standards  of 
service  within  your  agency.  The  information 
is  presented  to  you  by  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  the  Blind,  the  nation's  largest  con- 
sumer organization  of  the  blind  themselves. 
Because  the  Federation  has  been  the  collec- 
tive voice  of  the  blind  for  nearly  40  years, 
and  because  in  that  time  we  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  most  of  the  advances  in  pro- 
grams and  civil  rights  for  the  blind,  we  feel 
that  we  can  speak  about  "quality  services" 
with  some  weight.  Yet  because  we  have  been 
at  odds  with  the  National  Accreditation 
Council  for  more  than  ten  years,  and  be- 
cause our  efforts  to  reform  NAC  have  led 
NAC's  officers  to  characterize  the  Federa- 
tion, among  other  things,  as  the  "negative 
forces  of  misguided,  counterproductive  ele- 
ments," some  agency  directors  have  come 
to  regard  the  NFB  as  just  one  side  in  a 
political  struggle. 

Recognizing  that  this  intense  controversy 
has  tended  to  call  into  question  the  objec- 
tivity of  both  NAC  and  the  NFB,  this  letter 
will  rely  as  little  as  possible  on  judgments. 
It  will  concentrate  on  evidence  from  sources 
outside  of  the  Federation— from  court  judg- 
ments, from  federal  investigations,  and  from 
people  in  the  field  unconnected  with  the 
NFB  or  NAC.  This  sort  of  evidence  has  been 
piling  up  for  a  number  of  years.  We  believe 
there  is  no  longer  a  question  about  the 
worth  and  purpose  of  NAC  accreditation. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  provide  a  context 
for  the  information  we  wish  to  present;  and 
it  will  be  necessary  to  make  a  number  of 
judgments  in  order  to  do  so.  These  judg- 
ments-particularly  those  relating  to  events 
and  trends  now  some  ten  or  more  years  in 
the  past— could  be  supported  as  amply  as 


more  recent  events.  We  shall  not  do  so, 
since  one  of  our  purposes  here  is  to  state 
the  case  briefly.  The  past,  except  as  a 
general  background,  is  unnecessary  to 
prove  our  case.  Discount  our  judgments  if 
you  wish  to;  the  events  of  the  last  few  years 
speak  clearly,  and  they  are  verified  by  evi- 
dence that  cannot  be  discounted. 

Background 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  the  last  50 
years  have  seen  a  revolution  in  attitudes 
toward  the  blind.  Before  that-stretching 
back  through  history -there  was  an  unques- 
tioned belief  that  the  blind  are  helpless, 
suited  only  for  custody  in  special  institu- 
tions or,  at  best,  for  work  in  a  few  handcraft 
trades  (such  as  chair-caning  and  broom- 
making)  or  the  simple,  repetitive  tasks  per- 
fonned  in  the  traditional  sheltered  work- 
shop. 

This  view  of  blindness  now  is  recognized 
by  most  people  as  limiting  and  obsolete. 
With  the  development  of  alternative  tech- 
niques to  overcome  a  lack  of  sight,  the 
blind  have  emerged  from  their  age-old 
isolation  and  joined  the  mainstream  of  soci- 
ety. The  trend  toward  emphasizing  ability 
rather  than  disability  took  some  getting  used 
to,  but  gradually  most  of  those  in  the  field 
of  work  with  the  blind  embraced  it.  Certain- 
ly the  blind  welcomed  a  philosophy  that 
freed  them  from  their  rocking  chairs  and 
asylums. 

But  as  happens  when  any  major  change 
in  attitudes  occurs,  there  was  opposition  to 
the  new  philosophy  of  blindness.  This  was 
a  remarkable  thing:  Why  should  those  who 
had  devoted  their  lives  to  helping  the  blind 
resent  the  progress  of  the  blind  toward  in- 
dependence and  full  participation?  The 
answer  is  a  very  common  and  human  one. 
Some  professionals  were  unable  to  see  be- 
yond their  financial  and  psychological  in- 
vestment in  the  status  quo. 
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Within  the  last  five  years,  a  question- 
naire was  distributed  to  the  administrators 
of  sheltered  workshops  in  the  country.  Near 
the  end  appeared  the  question:  "Do  you 
find  that  your  blind  clients  are  less  grateful 
today  for  what  you  are  doing  for  them  than 
they  were  ten  years  ago?"  This  is  the  psy- 
chological investment  in  a  nutshell.  A  few 
decades  ago,  an  agency  director  put  it  a 
different  way  when  he  said:  "To  dance 
and  sing,  to  play  and  act,  to  swim,  bowl 
and  rollerskate,  to  work  creatively  in  clay, 
wood,  aluminum  or  tin,  to  make  dresses,  to 
join  in  group  readings  or  discussions,  to  have 
group  entertainments  and  parties,  to  engage 
in  many  other  activities  of  one's  own  choos- 
ing-this  is  to  fill  the  life  of  anyone  with  the 
things  that  make  life  worth  living." 

In  answer  to  this.  Jacobus  tenBroek, 
founder  of  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind,  replied:  "Are  these  the  vital  channels 
of  self-expression  for  you?  Are  these  the  in- 
dispensible  ingredients  that  make  life  worth 
living?  Or  are  these  only  the  minor  and  per- 
ipheral touches  that  lend  variety  to  a  life 
well-filled  with  more  substantial  things- 
such  as  a  job,  a  home,  and  the  rights  and 
responsibilities  of  citizenship?" 

Some  professionals  understandably  felt 
that  the  blind  were  bifing  the  hand  that 
had  fed  them  for  centuries.  The  blind  didn't 
see  it  this  way;  they  felt  that  an  estabhsh- 
ment  had  grown  up  that  fed  on  their  depend- 
ency, that  depended  on  their  dependency. 

The  financial  investment  of  some  pro- 
fessionals in  the  old  attitudes  is  even  easier 
to  understand.  Work  with  the  blind  has 
long  been  a  place  for  wealthy  philanthro- 
pists to  direct  their  contributions  and  their 
friends  and  cousins.  Salaries  for  blindness 
professionals  are  high,  the  emotional  re- 
wards are  great,  the  public  acclaim  for  those 
who  enter  the  field  gratifying. 

A  typical  case  is  the  traditional  lighthouse 
or  sheltered  workshop.  Blind  workers  even 
today  may  be  paid  as  little  as  25  percent  of 
the  minimum  wage.  Shop  managers,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  usually  paid  generous  salar- 
ies and  work  with  excellent  security  and  in 
comfortable  conditions.  Often  a  good  deal 


of  social  recognition  goes  along  as  an  added 
benefit  (if  only  in  the  social  mixing  with 
the  wealthy  who  support  the  lighthouse). 
But  when  the  blind  begin  to  discuss  extend- 
ing minimum  wage  laws  to  the  shops,  or 
talk  about  unions,  or  demand  places  on  the 
shop  board  of  directors,  it  is  seen  by  man- 
agement (and  rightly  so)  as  a  threat  to  their 
traditional  perquisites. 

This  fear  of  change  and  resistance  to  new 
attitudes  was  widespread  in  the  1940's,  at 
the  time  of  the  founding  of  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind.  But  it  has  largely 
died  away  as  professionals  saw  the  stunning 
results  of  the  new  ideas.  As  the  blind  gained 
access  to  education,  to  the  common  callings 
and  professions,  it  became  obvious  that 
work  with  the  blind  could  be  a  much  more 
positive  and  tridy  rewarding  endeavor  than 
it  had  been  in  the  old  days  of  custodialism. 

To  some,  though,  this  whole  trend  was 
a  pill  so  bitter  that  it  could  not  be  swallowed. 
The  agency  with  the  greatest  investment- 
both  financially  and  psychologica!ly-in  the 
old  system  was  the  venerable  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  (AFB),  a  New 
York  agency  that  came  close  to  dominating 
the  field  in  the  early  part  of  this  century 
and  which  had  amassed  vast  financial  re- 
sources as  a  result  of  its  pre-eminence.  It 
was  involved  in  some  of  the  early  advances 
in  technology  for  the  blind;  it  virtually 
owned  Helen  Keller  (it  has  used  her  name 
to  raise  millions  and  millions  of  dollars);  in 
Congress  and  literally  around  the  world, 
the  AFB  was  regarded  as  the  ultimate  au- 
thority on  blindness. 

As  the  Federation  grew  (concurrent  with 
the  change  in  public  attitudes  toward  the 
handicapped),  the  American  Foundation's 
domination  of  the  field  declined.  ButunUke 
most  of  the  other  traditional  agencies,  the 
Foundation  was  unwilling  to  adapt  itself  to 
the  new  situation.  It  resisted  the  notion  that 
blind  people  could  speak  for  themselves; 
indeed,  it  labeled  their  insistence  on  doing 
so  a  form  of  neurosis  growing  out  of  their 
blindness.  Gradually,  professionals  and 
agencies  in  the  field  who,  for  whatever  rea- 
son, found  the  new  independence  of  the 
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blind  inconvenient  looked  to  the  Founda- 
tion for  support.  The  American  Foundation 
for  the  Bhnd  became  a  bastion  of  the  old- 
style  custodialism. 

The  Origins  of  NAC 

This  division  in  the  field  and  the  Founda- 
tion's waning  prestige  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  National  Accreditation  Council. 

In  the  early  1960's,  the  AFB  announced 
the  formation  of  a  Commission  on  Stand- 
ards and  Accreditation  for  Services  for  the 
Blind  (COMSTAC).  Later  this  became  the 
National  Accreditation  Council.  The  osten- 
sible reason  for  COMSTAC  and  NAC  was 
laudable  enough.  As  expressed  in  1976  by 
Louis  Rives,  Jr.,  NAC's  current  president, 
this  was  as  follows: 

"The  standards  and  accreditation  system 
of  which  NAC  is  the  voice  came  from  within 
the  field— from  the  experience  of  bhnd  peo- 
ple, from  government  and  other  suppliers  of 
services  to  blind  people,  and  from  the  pub- 
lic which  supports  agencies  and  schools  for 
the  blind.  All  agreed  there  should  be  some 
objective  way  to  determine  whether  an 
agency  or  school  is  doing  a  good  job.  In  1967 
they  joined  in  creating  NAC  to  provide  this 
objective  determination  through  a  voluntary 
system  of  accreditation." 

The  broad  consensus  Mr.  Rives  refers  to 
is  a  public  relations  fantasy.  The  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  believed  it  already 
represented  such  a  consensus;  NAC  was  an 
attempt  to  impose  the  AFB's  views  on  the 
rest  of  the  field. 

There  were  no  open  fomms  to  develop 
standards.  Meetings  were  held  that  were 
advertised  as  having  this  purpose;  but  those 
who  attended  were  handed  standards  that 
had  been  formulated  beforehand.  Criticisms 
of  this  procedure  and  the  standards  them- 
selves were  ignored.  Indeed,  those  who  were 
thought  to  be  hostile  to  the  AFB  were 
turned  away  at  the  door.  (In  1973  the  NFB 
prepared  three  publications  documenting 
the  early  history  of  NAC.  These  are  availa- 
ble to  anyone  who  wishes  to  explore  the 
matter  further.) 


The  origins  of  NAC,  the  makeup  of  its 
board  of  directors,  and  the  trading  of  staff 
between  NAC  and  the  AFB  make  NAC's 
claim  to  represent  an  objective  consensus 
untenable.  Even  without  all  this,  NAC's 
financial  history  removes  all  doubt  in  the 
matter.  In  1968,  according  to  NAC  docu- 
ments, $70,000  out  of  a  projected  budget 
of  $154,034  was  to  come  from  the  AFB; 
most  of  the  rest  came  from  a  $75,000  grant 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  In  succeeding  years,  par- 
ticularly after  HEW  cut  off  its  funding,  the 
AFB  increased  its  contributions  to  make  up 
for  other  losses  of  income.  In  fiscal  1977 
(according  to  the  NAC  Annual  Report),  out 
of  total  income  of  $301,962.  the  AFB  pro- 
vided $188,000. 

Nor  has  the  Foundation's  support  been 
limited  to  direct  grants.  When  a  small  band 
of  NFB  members  broke  away  in  the  early 
1960's  to  form  the  American  Council  of  the 
Blind  (ACB),  the  Foundation  courted  the 
group,  spurring  it  to  attack  anyone  who 
questioned  the  value  of  NAC  accreditation. 
More  recently  the  Foundation  began  making 
direct  grants  to  the  ACB.  Immediately  after 
these  grants  began,  the  ACB's  magazine,  the 
Braille  Forum,  began  printing  NAC-origi- 
nated  attacks  on  the  National  Federation 
of  the  Blind.  ACB  staff  members  have  been 
put  on  the  boards  of  NAC  and  the  Founda- 
tion. 

During  the  early  years  of  NAC,  despite 
Mr.  Rives'  statement  about  "voluntary" 
accreditation,  the  blind  witnessed  a  variety 
of  attempts  by  the  AFB  to  pass  legislation 
or  guidelines  at  both  the  state  and  federal 
level  to  condition  government  funding  on 
NAC  accreditation. 

Concerning  the  NAC  standards  them- 
selves, at  first  all  that  could  be  said  was  that 
they  placed  an  overwhelming  emphasis  on 
ensuring  that  agency  staff  would  enjoy  job 
security  and  their  traditional  privileges.  The 
standards  were  also  concerned  with  the  de- 
tails of  the  agency's  bureaucratic  structure. 
The  agency's  effect  on  its  blind  clients— 
on  whether  they  were  being  prepared  for 
independent   participation  in  society— was 
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a  secondary,  and  apparently  irrelevant,  con- 
sideration. 

Irrelevant  as  the  NAC  standards  were  to 
the  real  concerns  of  blind  people,  it  soon 
became  clear  that  they  were  irrelevant  for 
another  reason.  It  became  clear  that  NAC 
accreditation  did  not  depend  on  an  agency's 
adhering  to  the  standards.  Our  reasons  for 
concluding  this  are  discussed  later;  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  is  so: 
NAC  officials  concede  the  point. 

At  the  NAC  annual  meeting  held  in 
November  1977  in  Phoenix,  an  observer 
asked  about  the  discrepancy  between  the 
practices  of  accredited  agencies  and  the  lan- 
guage of  the  standards.  Wesley  Sprague, 
chairman  of  NAC's  Commission  on  Stand- 
ards, replied  that  "every  agency  has— when 
they're  reaccredited  or  accredited— has  to 
abide  by  the  standards  of  the  various  sec- 
tions as  pertain  to  them."  But  then  Richard 
Bleecker,  NAC's  executive  director,  inter- 
rupted to  explain; 

"Excuse  me  as  I  may  add  a  postscript  to 
the  answer.  I  want  to  be  complete  in  re- 
sponding to  Mr.  Parker.  And  I  would  love 
nothing  more  than  to  concede  the  correct- 
ness. However,  I  must  point  out  that  not 
every  accredited  agency  is  able  to  meet 
every  standard.  And  meeting  every  standard 
is  not  a  precondition  to  accreditation.  In 
fact,  no  accredited  agency  as  yet  meets  every 
standard.  Accreditation  and  standards  are  a 
direction,  and  it's  a  process  of  improvement. 
To  be  accredited,  the  agency  must  either 
meet  the  standards  or  have  an  awareness  and 
commitment  to  attempt  to  meet  them." 

To  which  we  would  simply  add  that  if 
the  "precondition"  to  accreditation  is  only 
a  "commitment  to  attempt  to  meet"  the 
standards,  accreditation  becomes  meaning- 
less. 

The  Decline  of  NAC 

What  must  an  agency  do,  then,  to  gain 
NAC  accreditation?  It  must  give  public  sup- 
port to  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  and  NAC  or  some  of  the  agency's 
directors  must  also  be  members  of  the  AFB 
or  NAC  boards.  To  understand  why  NAC 


would  adopt  such  a  practice  (and  we  believe 
the  fact  that  it  has  will  not  be  in  question 
by  the  end  of  this  letter),  we  must  look  at 
the  setbacks  NAC  has  received  in  the  last 
few  years. 

At  first  NAC  accomplished  a  respectable 
number  of  accreditations  each  year.  In  1970 
(the  year  NAC  had  its  highest  net  gain),  16 
agencies  were  added  to  its  list.  At  that  time 
NAC  had  high  hopes  of  continuing  this  rate 
of  growth.  According  to  a  1974  report  on 
NAC  by  the  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office 
(GAO):  "During  the  SRS  team  visit  in  March 
1973,  NAC  told  the  team  its  fiscal  year  1978 
projected  budget  was  $379,000  and  an  esti- 
mated total  of  200  or  about  50%  of  the 
approximately  400  organizations  serving  the 
blind  and  visually  handicapped  would  by 
then  be  accredited." 

Yet  even  when  this  statement  was  made, 
professional  and  agency  support  for  NAC 
was  dropping  away.  In  fiscal  1975  the  net 
gain  was  four  agencies;  in  fiscal  1976  it  was 
five;  and  in  fiscal  1977  it  was  only  three. 
Thus  by  the  end  of  1977,  instead  of  nearing 
its  projection  of  200,  NAC  had  only  67 
accredited  agencies.  (We  use  the  term  "net 
gains"  because  during  this  period  several 
agencies  made  the  decision  not  to  renew 
their  accreditation  when  it  expired.) 

Another  setback  occurred  in  1973  when 
an  ad  hoc  committee  of  the  American  Li- 
brary Association's  Round  Table  on  Library 
Services  to  the  Blind  stated;  "It  is  the  con- 
sensus of  the  committee  members  that  the 
NAC  standards  as  they  pertain  to  library 
service  for  the  blind  are  no  longer  relevant." 
Following  this,  NAC  withdrew  its  library 
standards  and  no  longer  accredits  libraries. 

A  major  setback  was  the  loss  of  HEW 
funding,  which  in  the  early  1970's  accounted 
for  roughly  half  of  NAC's  budget.  The 
GAO  report  discusses  the  termination  of 
the  grant  that  provided  this  funding;  "The 
Director,  Division  of  Project  Grants  Admin- 
istration, SRS,  told  us  that  the  NAC  grant 
was  recommended  for  phase-out  in  1975  by 
the  Division  of  Project  Grants  Administra- 
tion because  of; 

"—NAC's  poor  performance  record; 
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"—Low  acceptance  of  NAC  accreditation 
by  blind  agencies. 

"—A  low  cost-benefit  ratio."* 

NAC-Accredited  Agencies 

We  now  turn  to  an  examination  of  a  few 
of  the  agencies  determined  by  NAC  to  be 
providing  quality  services  to  the  blind.  Our 
general  thesis  is  that  the  test  of  an  accredit- 
ing system  is  not  its  public  statements  but 
the  programs  it  approves.  In  choosing  exam- 
ples we  have  focused  on  agencies  whose 
problems  go  beyond  differences  of  philoso- 
phy. 

In  1972,  the  blind  of  Florida  received 
services  from  the  NAC-accredited  Bureau  of 
Bhnd  Services  (this  has  now  been  reorga- 
nized into  the  Office  of  Services  for  the 
Blind).  It  was  the  state  licensing  agency  for 
the  federal  Randolph-Sheppard  program 
(under  which  blind  persons  have  a  priority 
to  operate  vending  facilities  on  federal  prop- 
erty). As  the  state  licensing  agency,  the  Bu- 
reau  had  responsibility  for  managing  the 


support  services  for  the  vending  facilities, 
a  number  of  which  were  located  at  Cape 
Canaveral. 

A  state  licensing  agency  may  take  (or 
"set  aside")  a  portion  of  vendors'  earnings 
for  certain  purposes  that  are  narrowly  de- 
fined in  federal  law.  These  include  (1)  main- 
tenance and  replacement  of  equipment;  (2) 
purchase  of  new  equipment;  (3)  manage- 
ment services  (in  other  words,  the  payment 
of  the  salaries  of  stand  supervisors);  and  (4) 
assuring  a  fair  minimum  return  to  other 
operators.  The  law  makes  it  clear  there  may 
be  no  exceptions  to  these  categories,  and  it 
says  that  the  "set  aside"  must  be  "reasona- 
ble." In  Florida,  the  Bureau  determined  that 
it  was  reasonable  to  take  6'/2  percent  of  the 
vendors'  gross  profits.  If  a  vendor  were  mak- 
ing a  net  profit  of  about  20  percent,  this 
set-aside  would  amount  to  one-third  of  his 
income. 

But  in  1972,  it  emerged  that  the  Bureau 
of  Blind  Services  was  withholding  another 
five  percent  of  gross  profits  from  the  vending 


*This  GAO  report,  made  in  response  to  a  re- 
quest from  Congressman  John  Brademas  and  pub- 
lished in  September  1974,  has  been  talked  about 
widely  by  NAC  and  represented  as  clearing  NAC 
of  all  the  criticisms  brought  against  it.  As  will  be 
clear  from  the  few  portions  already  quoted,  the  re- 
port simply  recounts  what  GAO  investigators  were 
told  by  the  people  they  talked  to.  The  GAO  found 
no  financial  malfeasance-which  is  all  that  an  "ac- 
counting office"  can  determine-but  then  no  finan- 
cial wrong-doing  had  been  alleged.  The  problems 
with  NAC  have  nothing  to  do  with  accounting. 

Two  other  occurrences  from  this  period  (1973- 
1975)  are  also  represented  by  NAC  officials  as  ab- 
solving it  from  criticism.  One  is  an  HEW  study  done 
in  1973,  the  other  is  a  statement  inserted  in  the 
Congressional  Record  by  Congressman  Brademas. 
The  HEW  study  was  made  by  a  panel  heavOy 
weighted  toward  NAC.  One  of  the  panel  members 
was  Louis  Rives  (now  president  of  NAC  and  even 
then  a  strong  partisan  of  the  agency).  Another 
member  was  Arthur  Korn,  who  had  been  involved 
in  the  organization  of  COMSTAC,  NAC's  prede- 
cessor. 

The  circumstances  surrounding  the  Brademas 
statement  speak  to  NAC's  credibility.  Speaking  in 
July  1975,  NAC  executive  director  Richard  Bleecker 
said:  "You  may  remember  Congressman  Brademas 
as  the  one  who  called  on  the  U.S.  General  Account- 
ing Office,  the  official  investigative  arm  of  the  Con- 
gress, to  make  a  thorough  study  of  these  charges 
and  accusations  [against  NAC],  a  study  which,  as 
you  know,  did  not  sustain  them.  Since  then,  Mr. 


Brademas  has  been  looking  with  great  care  at  this 
whole  thing  to  see  what  the  fuss  is  aU  about.  And, 
I  am  pleased  to  report,  he  has  recently  inserted  a 
statement  in  the  Congressional  Record  that  uncom- 
promisingly recognizes  NAC  as  a  responsible  and 
effective  standards-setting,  accrediting  body." 

However,  when  the  Federation  contacted  Mr. 
Brademas'  office,  we  learned  that  the  statement  in 
question  had  been  prepared  by  NAC  and  that  Mr. 
Brademas  inserted  it  in  the  Record  as  a  courtesy 
gesture.  As  Mr.  Brademas  himself  later  wrote;  "I 
am  troubled  to  learn  that  my  insertion  of  a  report 
of  NAC's  programs  has  been  construed  as  singling 
out  for  recognition  of  NAC's  accreditation  process. 
Rather,  I  intended  my  statement  and  the  report  of 
NAC's  work  to  be  included  in  the  Congressional 
Record  as  information  for  those  interested  in 
standards  for  agencies  that  serve  visually  handi- 
capped people." 

Finally,  NAC  relies  heavily  on  the  fact  that  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  has  NAC  on  a  list  of  "Na- 
tionally Recognized  Accrediting  Agencies  and 
Associations,"  a  list  which  includes  accrediting 
bodies  for  everything  from  embalming  to  landscap- 
ing. Yet  in  the  summer  of  1976,  when  NAC  applied 
for  a  grant  from  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the 
Handicapped -the  section  of  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion with  expertise  in  blindness-the  proposal  was 
rejected.  All  of  these  instances  show  what  is  gener- 
aUy  recognized  in  any  event -that  approval  or  dis- 
approval by  the  government  is  a  political  process 
and  that  most  government  "reports"  have  in  them 
something  for  everyone. 
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operations  at  Cape  Canaveral  (or  about  an- 
other 20  percent  of  net  profits)  and  trans- 
mitting this  money  to  the  recreation  fund 
of  the  Cape's  sighted  space  workers.  When 
the  local  newspapers  publicized  this  illegal 
additional  set-aside,  the  Bureau  stopped 
with-holding  it.  This,  however,  was  just  the 
beginning.  The  stand  supervisor  then  went 
to  the  vendors  with  a  consent  form  author- 
izing the  Bureau  to  withhold  two  percent 
of  gross  profits.  When  one  of  the  vendors 
refused  to  sign  this,  he  was  told  he  would 
lose  his  vending  stand.  The  vendor,  James 
Parkman,  went  to  court. 

At  this  point  the  Bureau  changed  its 
mind.  The  suit  was  dropped  after  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Health  and  Re- 
habilitative Services  (of  which  the  Bureau 
was  a  part)  issued  the  following  directive: 

"(A)  There  shall  be  no  approach  of  any 
kind  whatsoever  to  any  blind  person  work- 
ing in  the  vending  stand  program  by  any 
employee  or  agent  of  the  Bureau  of  Blind 
Services,  including  any  blind  person  working 
in  the  vending  stand  program,  regarding 
contributions  to  the  NASA  Exchange  Coun- 
cil or  to  any  other  organization,  group,  or 
fund  of  any  kind  except  for  standard  prac- 
tices such  as  asking  state  employees  if  they 
would  consider  contributing  to  the  United 
Fund  or  participating  in  group  insurance. 

"(B)  There  shall  be  no  action  taken  by 
the  Bureau  of  Blind  Services,  its  agents,  or 
employees,  including  blind  persons  working 
in  the  vending  stand  program,  adverse  to 
the  interest  of  any  blind  person  working  in 
the  vending  stand  program  because  of  his 
refusal  to  contribute  to  any  organization, 
group,  or  fund,  including,  but  not  limited 
to,  the  NASA  Exchange  Council,  United 
Fund,  group  insurance,  nor  shall  any  such 
refusal  be  considered  in  any  manner  by  Bu- 
reau of  Blind  Services  with  regard  to  any 
action  adverse  to  the  interests  of  any  blind 
person  working  in  the  vending  stand  pro- 
gram, including,  but  not  limited  to,  transfer 
and  termination." 

The  practice  that  this  directive  ended  in- 
dicated an  insensitivity  to  the  rights  of  the 
blind  vendors.  It  also,  of  course,  worked  a 


severe  financial  hardship  on  them.  The  blind 
of  Florida  considered  that  it  was  not  an 
example  of  "quality  service."  Whether  it 
was  or  not,  it  undoubtedly  was  a  violation 
of  federal  law.  Throughout  this  time,  the 
Bureau  of  Blind  Services  was  accredited  by 
NAC.  Despite  the  Bureau's  violation  of  the 
law  and  its  coercion  of  the  blind  vendors  to 
stifle  their  complaints,  the  agency  was 
judged  by  NAC  to  be  maintaining  a  high 
standard  of  service. 

The  case  of  the  NAC-accredited  Cleveland 
Society  for  the  Bhnd  is  similar  to  the  one 
discussed,  but  it  goes  much  further. 

In  the  early  1970's,  the  Cleveland  Society 
was  the  so-called  "nominee  agency"  for  the 
Randolph-Sheppard  program  in  Ohio  (that 
is,  the  state  licensing  agency  contracted  with 
the  Society  to  manage  the  vending  program). 
Each  year  the  Cleveland  Society  received  a 
part  of  its  operating  budget  from  the  United 
Torch  Services. 

The  problems  with  the  Society's  manage- 
ment of  the  vending  program  began  to  come 
to  light  in  the  fall  of  1972,  when  Cleo  Dolan, 
executive  director  of  the  Society,  sent  a 
memorandum  to  the  vendors  stating  that 
"we  are  anticipating  and  expecting  the 
[snack  bar]  managers  to  participate  in  the 
United  Torch  Service  campaign  at  the  same 
degree  as  our  regular  staff  persons.  .  .  .  We 
have  tentatively  agreed  among  all  of  us  who 
are  so  vitally  involved  in  the  United  Torch 
Services  campaign  this  year,  that  any  gifts 
less  than  one-half  of  one  percent  of  the 
total  earnings  of  a  worker  would  not  be  an 
acceptable  pledge."  Once  again,  we  point 
out  that  this  ^2%  was  of  gross  earnings,  or 
several  times  that  in  net  earnings. 

When  the  vendors  protested  the  peremp- 
tory tone  of  Mr.  Dolan's  memo,  he  wrote 
back,  saying:  "We  are  concerned  that  we 
have  undoubtedly  not  provided  sufficient 
strong  administrative  guidelines  and  have 
attempted  to  involve  those  who  are  em- 
ployed to  a  greater  degree,  which  apparently 
has  weakened  our  program." 

Mr.  Dolan  concluded  by  stating:  "Again, 
I  personally  doubt  that  you  failed  to  get  the 
message  that  we  were  attempting  to  com- 
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municate,  and  I  think  your  interpretation 
was  correct.  Namely,  we  do  feel  strongly 
about  the  support  of  the  United  Torch 
Services  and  we  doubt  that  further  elabora- 
tion on  the  reasons  should  be  necessary  to 
this  particular  group." 

Earlier  we  discussed  the  amounts  that 
may  be  "set  aside"  by  an  agency  administer- 
ing the  Randolph-Sheppard  program.  Short- 
ly after  these  memos  from  Mr.  Dolan,  the 
Cleveland  Society  began  deducting  an  addi- 
tional set-aside  which  it  called  a  "service 
charge."  At  this  point  the  vendors  hired  a 
lawyer  and  began  looking  into  the  Society's 
management  practices.  The  result  was  a 
lawsuit  claiming  that  the  Society  had,  over 
the  years,  withheld  funds  in  excess  of  $1  mil- 
lion "for  purposes  other  than  those  per- 
mitted by  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Vending 
Stand  Act." 

Tliis  was  not  the  only  irregularity  found 
in  the  Society's  management  of  the  vending 
program.  In  order  to  operate  a  vending  facili- 
ty, a  blind  person  had  to  sign  a  contract 
granting  the  Society  the  right  to  summarily 
terminate  his  or  her  job  if  the  Society  de- 
cided the  vendor  had  violated  any  of  the 
contract's  terms.  These  terms  covered  such 
matters  as  diet,  dress,  bathing  habits,  use  of 
body  deodorants,  changes  of  underwear, 
and  nightly  sleep— most  of  them  in  such  dis- 
cretionary terms  that  the  vendors  were  at 
the  complete  mercy  of  Mr.  Dolan.  Nothing 
in  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act  gave  the 
Society  the  authority  to  require  such  a  con- 
tract, and  this  too  was  made  part  of  the 
vendors'  lawsuit. 

The  federal  court  has  yet  to  rule  on  the 
issues  in  this  suit  (there  have  been  delays 
involving  jurisdictional  matters),  but  the 
evidence  caused  the  State  of  Ohio  to  termi- 
nate its  contract  with  the  Society  to  manage 
vending  stands  on  state  or  federal  property. 

The  National  Accreditation  Council, 
however,  took  no  action  at  all.  Despite  the 
evidence  of  illegal  conduct  and,  far  worse, 
gross  insensitivity  to  the  human  dignity 
of  the  blind  vendors,  NAC  continued  to 
regard  the  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind 
as  an  example  of  "quality  service."  It  is  no 


coincidence  that  at  that  time  Cleo  Dolan 
was  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

A  more  blatant  example  than  either  of 
these  is  the  Minneapolis  Society  for  the 
Blind.  As  part  of  its  program  the  Minneapo- 
lis Society  operates  a  sheltered  workshop 
for  the  blind.  The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
allows  such  workshops  to  pay  a  blind  em- 
ployee less  than  the  statutory  minimum 
wage  if  it  is  shown  by  a  work  evaluation 
that  he  or  she  produces  less  than  a  sighted 
worker  laboring  in  the  same  conditions. 

In  1974,  a  blind  man  (Lawrence  Kettner) 
was  put  through  such  a  work  evaluation  by 
the  Minneapolis  Society.  The  Society  did 
not  know  that  Mr.  Kettner  had  already  been 
hired  by  a  private  company  at  a  rate  above 
the  minimum  wage  and  was  only  seeking 
temporary  employment  in  the  Society's 
workshop  until  his  other  job  began. 

Mr.  Kettner  was  evaluated  over  a  period 
of  14  days;  but  time  studies  were  made  only 
on  the  third,  fourth,  sixth,  and  eighth  days 
of  the  period.  Hisduties  were  changed— thus 
it  was  difficult  for  him  to  develop  proficien- 
cy in  any  one  task.  The  equipment  available 
to  him  had  breakdowns-although  he  was 
being  measured  against  sighted  workers 
using  functioning  equipment.  Finally,  there 
were  delays  in  receiving  supplies— yet  this 
was  not  taken  into  account  by  the  evalua- 
tors.  Still,  Mr.  Kettner's  productivity  in- 
creased markedly  between  the  time  studies 
(from  42%  of  normal  productivity  to  79%), 
stressing  the  gross  unfairness  of  placing  the 
time  studies  near  the  beginning  of  the  evalu- 
ation period. 

Mr.  Kettner  was  then  asked  by  the  Socie- 
ty to  sign  a  minimum-wage  waiver  indicat- 
ing that  he  was  capable  of  only  75%  normal 
productivity.  When  he  resisted,  he  was  told 
he  would  sign  or  receive  no  pay  for  the  work 
he  had  done  in  the  workshop.  Needing  the 
money  (and  with  another  job  already  ar- 
ranged), Mr.  Kettner  gave  in. 

This  incident  was  investigated  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  which  issued  a 
finding  that  the  Society  had  violated  the 
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regulations    promulgated    under    the    Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act. 

Once  more,  here  is  a  violation  of  the  law 
that  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  technical  de- 
tail. The  violation  was  committed  in  order 
to  benefit  the  agency's  administration  at 
the  cost  of  tangible  damage  to  blind  clients. 
The  matter  was  brouglit  to  NAC;  but  the 
Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Bhnd  remained 
an  accredited  agency. 

This  was  just  the  beginning.  During  this 
same  period,  the  Minneapolis  Society  de- 
cided to  build  an  addition  to  its  workshop. 
The  contract  for  mechanical  work  was 
awarded  to  a  firm  owned  by  the  man  who 
was  both  president  of  the  Society  and  chair- 
man of  the  building  committee.  Although 
this  was  widely  reported  in  the  Minnesota 
press,  once  again  NAC  took  no  action  to 
suspend  the  Society's  accreditation. 

Reacting  to  such  abuses  as  the  Kettner 
case,  a  number  of  blind  persons  in  Minnea- 
polis decided  to  seek  a  voice  in  the  Society's 
operation.  The  board  of  the  MinneapoHs 
Society  was  elected  at  an  annual  meeting 
by  the  members  of  the  Society.  The  Soci- 
ety raised  funds  through  mail  solicitations, 
and  anyone  who  donated  a  dollar  or  more 
automatically  became  a  member.  So  these 
blind  Minnesotans  joined  the  Society. 

The  Society  reacted  by  expelling  all  of 
the  members,  limiting  membership  (and 
thus  the  privilege  of  electing  the  board)  to 
the  board  members  themselves.  This  action 
was  beyond  the  board's  authority  under 
the  articles  of  incorporation.  Not  to  be 
stopped  by  this,  the  board  now  came  forth 
with  an  amendment  to  the  articles  which  it 
said  had  been  passed  in  1966.  This  amend- 
ment granted  the  board  the  power  to  make 
further  amendments.  To  be  valid,  such 
amendments  must  be  filed  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  Minnesota.  The  Society 
board  claimed  that  although  their  amend- 
ment had  been  passed  in  1966,  it  was  not 
filed  with  the  state  until  1972  due  to  a 
"clerical  oversight." 

When  the  blind  persons  who  had  been 
expelled    began   discussing  a  lawsuit,   the 


board  members  realized  they  had  been  too 
hasty.  The  board  reinstated  the  membership 
(although  no  new  members  were  allowed  to 
join).  They  also  enrolled  (without  being  re- 
quested to  do  so  and  without  collecting 
any  fees)  all  the  members  of  several  large 
community  organizations  (the  Kiwanis 
Club,  the  Council  for  Jewish  Women,  etc.). 
They  then  called  one  last  membership  meet- 
ing to  gain  approval  of  their  expulsion  of 
the  membership.  The  blind  who  wanted  to 
join  were  not  even  permitted  to  attend  as 
observers.  They  went  to  court  instead. 

The  court,  ruhng  in  July  1977,  declared 
all  of  the  Society's  actions  to  be  violations 
of  state  law  and  rescinded  them.  The  judge 
stated: 

"The  only  reason,  therefore,  to  terminate 
membership  on  April  19,  1972,  was  to  elim- 
inate the  criticism  of  the  Society  by  the 
plaintiff  members  and  to  preclude  them 
from  increasing  their  voice  in  the  member- 
ship. Membership  termination  was  a  subter- 
fuge for  expulsion  of  the  plaintiffs  without 
having  to  comply  with  reasonable  proce- 
dures for  expulsion." 

The  judge  went  further:  "At  a  time  when 
the  evidence  clearly  reflects  the  need  for 
active  and  concerned  board  leadership,  the 
Society  blatantly  rejected  the  services  of 
those  who  had  the  greatest  knowlege  of  the 
feelings  of  the  blind  and  who  had  progressed 
the  furthest  in  overcoming  the  harsh  reali- 
ties of  their  handicap.  In  so  doing,  the 
defendant  violated  Minnesota  [state  law]." 

This  matter  also  was  brought  to  NAC's 
attention.  NAC  took  no  action  of  any  kind. 
It  is  no  coincidence  that  a  member  of  the 
Minneapolis  Society's  board— Raymond 
Kempf-is  also  a  member  of  the  NAC  Board. 

Consumer  Participation 

These  examples— the  Florida  Bureau  of 
Bhnd  Services,  the  Cleveland  Society  for 
the  Blind,  and  the  Minneapolis  Society  for 
the  Blind— speak  to  the  standard  of  admin- 
istrative regularity  to  be  expected  in  a  NAC- 
accredited  agency.  NAC  also  asserts  that  its 
accredited  agencies  must  have  a  high  degree 
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of  consumer  participation.  (At  the  1977 
NAC  annual  meeting,  board  member  Reese 
Robrahn  stated  that  NAC  is  unique  in  the 
field  of  accreditation  due  to  this  insistence 
on  consumer  participation.)  Considering 
that  the  Minneapohs  Society  was  willing  to 
violate  state  laws— according  to  the  judge— 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  excluding  consumer 
participation,  some  may  wonder  how  NAC 
defines  the  concept. 

The  NAC  concept  of  consumerism  is 
seen  more  clearly  in  the  events  that  occurred 
at  the  NAC-accredited  Chicago  Lighthouse 
for  the  Bhnd.  The  Chicago  Lighthouse  man- 
ages a  large  sheltered  workshop  operation. 
In  1976,  its  shops  were  the  subject  of  a  land- 
mark ruling  by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  (NLRB).  Previously,  such  shops  were 
excluded  from  the  protections  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  on  the  theory 
that  they  were  rehabilitation  programs 
rather  than  business  operations.  In  1976  the 
NLRB  reversed  this  position  (on  the  simple 
evidence  of  the  large  profits  of  such  "reha- 
bilitation" programs)  and  ordered  a  union 
election  at  the  Lighthouse. 

The  National  Federation  of  the  Blind,  re- 
acting to  the  abuses  of  the  blind  workers, 
had  been  involved  in  this  NLRB  decision. 
(As  an  example  of  the  sort  of  thing  we  ob- 
jected to,  the  Lighthouse  created  two  cate- 
gories of  workers:  Sighted  workers  (who 
were  called  "workers")  received  the  mini- 
mum wage  and  generous  fringe  benefits. 
Bhnd  workers  (who  were  called  "clients") 
received,  in  general,  less  than  the  minimum 
wage  and  no  fringe  benefits.  In  many  cases 
there  was  no  difference  between  the  duties 
of  "workers"  and  "clients." 

Although  about  85  percent  of  the  shop- 
workers  had  signed  union  pledges  before 
the  NLRB  ruling,  when  the  election  was  held 
the  workers  voted  against  a  union  68-50. 
This  change  of  sentiment,  it  seemed  clear 
to  us,  was  due  to  the  campaign  of  intimida- 
tion carried  out  by  the  Lighthouse  manage- 
ment. Even  before  the  election  was  held, 
the  principal  union  organizer  was  fired.  The 
management  worked  to  convince  the  bhnd 
workers  that  a  union  would  mean  the  end 


of  their  jobs  and  the  closing  of  the  shop. 
(A  charge  of  unfair  labor  practices  brouglit 
by  several  of  the  workers  was  not  accepted 
by  the  NLRB,  but  it  is  indisputable  that 
today  all  of  the  blind  persons  who  labored 
to  organize  a  union  have  been  fired  or  laid 
off,  as  have  many  of  those  who  voted  for 
a  union.) 

The  Federation  considers  this  series  of 
events  an  indication  that  the  Chicago  Light- 
house did  not  maintain  a  high  standard  of 
service  to  the  blind;  but  it  is  brought  up 
here  for  other  reasons:  It  was  one  of  the 
first  times  it  became  clear  that  NAC  was 
actively  involving  itself  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  an  agency  it  was  also  purporting  to  be  an 
objective  judge  of.  At  the  1976  annual  meet- 
ing of  NAC,  Fred  McDonald,  the  executive 
director  of  the  Lighthouse,  made  the  follow- 
ing statement: 

"I  want  to  publicly  thank  Dick  [Richard 
Bleecker,  executive  director  of  NAC]  and 
NAC  for  what  they  did  to  help  me  in  Chi- 
cago at  a  very,  very  troubled  time.  As  you 
know,  I  took  over  there  as  the  new  director 
of  the  Chicago  Lighthouse  just  a  year  ago 
the  first  of  December;  and  at  that  time  we 
were  under  considerable  fire  from  the  NFB 
and,  on  top  of  that,  from  a  labor  union." 

Whether  or  not  you  feel  that  blind  shop- 
workers  deserve  the  legal  protections  that 
are  extended  to  sighted  workers,  it  is  surely 
unheard  of  for  an  accrediting  agency  to 
become  directly  involved  in  the  affairs  of 
an  agency  it  accredits.  Such  a  practice 
destroys  even  the  semblance  of  the  objec- 
tivity that  must  be  the  dominant  character- 
istic of  accreditation. 

Returning  to  the  question  of  consumer 
participation,  it  appears  to  have  been  at  the 
instigation  of  Richard  Bleecker  that  the 
management  of  the  Lighthouse  decided  to 
organize  its  own  "consumer  organization"— 
made  up  of  blind  Lighthouse  staff  members. 
The  inference  is  not  far-fetched.  At  the  1976 
NAC  annual  meeting,  Fred  McDonald  re- 
ferred to  a  demonstration  planned  by  the 
Federation  to  protest  the  firing  of  the 
union  organizers.  He  said: 
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"Our  friends  downstairs,  when  they  ar- 
rive in  Chicago  on  Friday,  are  going  to  have 
a  greeting  committee  of  about  another  100 
bhnd  people  that  are  going  to  be  carrying 
placards  that  say  'We  speak  for  ourselves; 
NFB  does  not  speak  for  the  blind  of  this 
country.'  And  again,  the  base  of  this  sup- 
port has  come  right  from  Dick's  meeting 
with  our  board  in  Chicago;  and  this  was 
very,  very  important  help." 

This  "consumer  group"  was  formed  by 
the  Lighthouse  and  named,  ironically,  the 
"Independent  Bhnd  of  Illinois."  Its  presi- 
dent, Dennis  Schreiber,  is  a  Lighthouse  staff 
member.  Since  then  Dennis  Schreiber  has 
been  active.  As  an  exainple  of  his  activities, 
a  blind  federal  employee  delivered  a  speech 
in  California.  This  blind  man  began  by  stat- 
ing that  his  views  were  his  own,  and  that  he 
was  not  speaking  for  the  government.  Some 
days  later,  the  head  of  the  agency  employ- 
ing this  man  received  a  letter  from  Dennis 
Schreiber,  writing  as  president  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Blind  although  the  letter  was  on 
the  stationery  of  the  Chicago  Lighthouse, 
and  suggesting  that  the  agency  take  action 
against  its  employee.  The  revealing  point 
was  that  in  his  speech  this  blind  man  had 
criticized  not  the  Chicago  Lighthouse,  but 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

At  NAC's  1977  annual  meeting,  Dennis 
Schreiber  carried  this  further,  suggesting: 

"I  am  asking  you  to  send  telegrams  to 
Governor  Robert  Ray  of  Iowa  and  Acting 
Governor  Blair  Lee  [of  Maryland],  State 
Capitol,  protesting  the  harassment,  attempts 
at  intimidation,  and  an  attempt  at  the  com- 
plete destruction  of  the  National  Accredita- 
tion Council.  If  we  can  get  100  telegrams 
on  the  respective  desks  of  these  Governors 
from  all  over  the  country,  we  will  make 
these  Governors  wonder  what  is  Kenneth 
Jernigan  and  Ralph  Sanders  trying  to  do." 

At  the  time  Ralph  Sanders  was  president 
of  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  and 
an  official  in  Maryland's  programs  for  the 
blind.  Kenneth  Jernigan  was  the  immediate 
past  president  of  the  Federation  and  an 
Iowa  state  official. 


Perhaps  the  officers  of  NAC  and  the 
Lighthouse  would  explain  this  example  of 
"quality  service"  by  saying  that  because 
the  NFB  has  made  strong  efforts  to  refonn 
the  National  Accreditation  Council,  NFB 
officers-both  present  and  past-deserve  to 
lose  their  personal  livelihoods.  Even  if  one 
were  to  accept  such  a  justification,  it  seems 
obvious  that  NAC  has  put  itself  in  a  position 
where  it  is  impossible  to  judge  the  Light- 
house's program  objectively.  How  could 
NAC  officials  take  an  objective  view  of 
activity  they  themselves  had  instigated? 

Activities  Other  Than  Accreditation 

There  might  be  some  justification  for 
interference  that  sought  to  upgrade  the  pro- 
grams of  an  accredited  agency.  This  was  not 
the  case  in  Chicago.  In  that  instance,  and  in 
enough  others  to  fonn  a  consistent  pattern, 
NAC  began  to  take  retaliatory  action  against 
those  who  were  less  than  whole-hearted  in 
their  partisanship.  At  its  last  two  annual 
meetings,  NAC  officials  have  railed  against 
those  they  regard  as  "counter-productive 
elements,"  and  they  announced  plans  for 
"dealing  decisively  with  these  hostile  ele- 
ments." 

This  retaliatory  activity  became  the  prov- 
ince of  a  group  called  the  "National  Commit- 
tee for  the  Advancement  of  Standards"  or 
NCAS.  At  the  1977  annual  meeting  the 
NAC  Board  elevated  the  NCAS  to  the  same 
level  as  its  Commission  on  Standards  and 
Commission  on  Accreditation  and  projected 
that  this  new  area  of  activity  would  be  in- 
creasing. 

Even  before  the  NCAS  was  fonnally  orga- 
nized, NAC  had  been  moving  in  this  strange 
new  direction.  One  of  the  better  docu- 
mented examples  concerns  the  National 
Council  of  State  Agencies  for  the  Blind 
(NCSAB),  an  organization  of  directors  of 
state  agencies  serving  the  blind. 

During  1975,  the  members  of  the  NCSAB 
began  questioning  the  organization's  offi- 
cial position  as  a  supporter  of  NAC.  Finally 
the  organization  voted  to  withdraw  that 
support  pending  meaningful  reform  of 
NAC. 
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The  next  chapter  occurred  in  February 
1976  at  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  State 
Administrators  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
(CSAVR).  A  small  group  of  directors  of 
NAC-accredited  agencies  convened  an  un- 
authorized meeting  of  the  NCSAB.  Present 
at  the  meeting  were  NAC  president  Louis 
Rives  and  NAC  executive  director  Richard 
Bleecker.  The  group  voted  to  declare  that 
this  was  an  official  NCSAB  meeting.  They 
furthervoted  to  declare  the  office  of  NCSAB 
president-elect  vacant,  and  they  then  chose 
one  of  their  number  (James  Carballo)  to  fill 
the  "vacancy." 

Nor  did  they  stop  at  this.  With  Richard 
Bleecker  suggesting  ways  to  do  it,  the  group 
began  changing  the  NCSAB  bylaws.  At 
Louis  Rives'  suggestion,  they  also  voted  to 
resume  NCSAB  support  of  NAC.  As  Robert 
Pogorelc,  the  actual  president  of  the  NCSAB, 
later  wrote:  "If  the  NAC  executive  director 
is  responsible  for  involvement  in  the  'poli- 
tics' of  private  and/or  pubHc  organizations 
in  the  field,  in  order  to  further  the  cause  of 
NAC,  I  believe  that  this  fact  should  be  pub- 
lished." 

In  a  later  letter,  to  NAC  president  Rives, 
Mr.  Pogorelc  was  more  definite: 

"[I]t  is  ridiculous  for  anyone  to  pretend 
that  NAC  has  conducted  itself  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  serve  as  a  high  model  for  ac- 
curacy, fairness,  decency,  openness,  and 
propriety.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
NAC  has,  in  its  relations  with  the  NCSAB, 
frequently  conducted  itself  in  a  manner 
such  as  to  present,  at  least  in  my  mind, 
very  serious  questions  as  to  appropriateness, 
propiety,  and  ethics.  Perhaps  some  may  wish 
to  deny  that  NAC  has  frequently,  through 
covert  tactics  in  which  representatives  of 
state  agencies  have  been  provided  inaccu- 
rate and  misleading  information  outside  of 
the  spotlight  of  a  public  meeting,  injected 
itself  into  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
NCSAB.  I  very  seriously  doubt,  though,  that 
those  denials  would  have  very  much  cre- 
dence with  state  agency  representatives  who 
have  witnessed  or  been  exposed  to  the 
process." 


After  this  meeting,  James  Carballo*  began 
taking  action  as  "president-elect."; he  called 
yet  another  unauthorized  meeting  of  the 
NCSAB.  The  actual  NCSAB  sought  a  judicial 
restraining  order.  A  Mississippi  court  (Mr. 
Carballo  lives  in  Mississippi)  granted  the 
order,  enjoining  "James  Carballo  from 
holding  himself  out  as  the  president-elect 
or  president  of  the  [NCSAB]  and  further, 
from  representing  to  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  State  Agencies  for  the 
Bhnd  and  other  interested  persons  that  the 
unauthorized  alleged  annual  meeting  of  the 
NCSAB  scheduled  for  September  20,  1976, 
in  Hollywood,  Florida,  is  a  valid  meeting 
under  the  bylaws  of  the  NCSAB  .  .  .  ." 

This  court  order  did  not  deter  NAC  for 
long.  The  next  legally  constituted  NCSAB 
meeting  was  scheduled  to  be  an  election. 
The  NAC-AFB  group  let  it  be  known  (and 
this  was  later  publicly  admitted  at  the  meet- 
ing) that  travel  expenses  were  available  to 
NCSAB  members  who  supported  NAC.  As 
a  result,  many  who  had  previously  taken  no 


*James  Carballo  is  the  director  of  Mississippi's 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  for  the  Blind,  an  agency 
accredited  by  NAC.  An  audit  of  the  agency  com- 
pleted by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  in  late  1977  provides  a  clear  example 
of  what  NAC  considers  "quality  service."  Accord- 
ing to  the  Jackson  Capitol  Reporter  of  December  1, 
1977:  "The  audit,  a  copy  of  which  was  secured  by 
the  Capitol  Reporter,  reveals  that  out  of  138  blind 
rehabilitation  cUents  randomly  selected  by  the 
HEW  auditors,  only  one  had  finally  been  placed  in 
a  job  in  the  competitive  market.  Even  then,  the 
audit  showed,  the  one  blind  person  had  to  take  a 
job  as  a  clerk,  whereas  she  was  trained  to  be  a  spe- 
cial education  teacher. 

"Out  of  526  blind  persons  the  state  agency  had 
shown  as  rehabilitated  in  fiscal  1976,  the  audit 
shows,  almost  85  percent  were  making  less  than 
$2.50  an  hour  and  most  were  making  less  than  the 
minimum  wage. 

"The  state  agency,  according  to  the  audit,  vio- 
lated federal  regulations  by  using  Social  Security 
trust  funds.  Supplemental  Security  Income  funds, 
income  derived  in  part  from  use  of  federal  funds, 
income  from  vending  stands  operated  by  the  blind, 
and  'contributions'  from  vendors  paid  in  part  with 
federal  funds  to  match  federal  funds." 

Mr.  Carballo's  part  in  the  NCSAB  affair  and  the 
results  of  this  HEW  audit  taken  together  are  a  clear 
paradigm  of  NAC  accreditations:  NAC  provides  its 
seal  of  approval  to  a  substandard  rehabilitation 
program;  in  return  the  agency  publicly  supports 
NAC  (or,  as  in  this  case,  goes  a  good  deal  further). 
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active  part  in  the  organization  turned  up 
for  the  election,  which-understandably- 
produced  some  officers  favorable  to  NAC. 
The  efforts  by  NAC  to  dominate  the  NCSAB 
have  continued  unchecked. 

The  pattern  was  continued  when  NAC 
began  to  organize  attacks  against  agencies 
whose  only  offense  was  not  to  seek  its  ac- 
creditation. This  came  to  light  when  the 
Youngstown  (Ohio)  Society  for  the  Bhnd 
decided  to  seek  accreditation  from  the 
CouncU  on  Accreditation  of  Rehabilitation 
Facilities  (CARF)  rather  than  NAC.  Imme- 
diately the  Youngstown  Society  found  itself 
under  attack. 

The  Federation  first  became  aware  of  this 
when  our  Washington,  D.C.,  affiliate  met 
with  Charles  Fegan,  the  director  of  the 
Columbia  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind.  The 
Columbia  Lighthouse  at  this  time  was  con- 
sidering whether  to  renew  its  NAC  accredi- 
tation. Mr.  Fegan  was  explaining  to  a  pub- 
lic meeting  that  he  did  not  regard  himself 
a  partisan  of  NAC.  To  illustrate  this,  he 
said  he  had  not  compHed  with  a  request  that 
he  write  to  the  director  of  the  Youngstown 
Society,  opposing  its  decision  about  NAC. 
When  he  was  asked  who  suggested  that  he 
write  such  a  letter,  Mr.  Fegan  demurred, 
perhaps  reahzing  that  he  had  already  said 
too  much,  considering  the  consequences 
that  had  been  visited  on  others  who  pub- 
licly criticized  NAC.  In  the  circumstances, 
no  answer  was  necessary. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  at  this 
very  time  the  Columbia  Lighthouse  was 
weighing  the  merits  of  re-accreditation.  The 
request  from  NAC  had  the  double  purpose 
of  harassing  the  Youngstown  Society  and 
reminding  the  Lighthouse  of  what  would 
attend  a  decision  not  to  renew  its  accredi- 
tation. 

A  month  earlier,  in  March  1977,  Cleo 
Dolan,  executive  director  of  the  Cleveland 
Society  for  the  Bhnd,  wrote  a  memorandum 
to  one  of  his  subordinates,  which  read  in 
part: 

"As  you  know,  we  have  long  understood 
that  the  Youngstown  Society  for  the  Blind 
was  planning  to  be  accredited  by  CARF 


rather  than  by  NAC  because  of  the  pressure 
from  the  NFB  group.  This  is  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  CARF  has  never  accredited  an 
agency  for  the  blind,  nor  do  they  have  stand- 
ards for  such  areas  as  mobility  and  home 
teaching  services.  It  is  further  our  under- 
standing that  the  Youngstown  Society  is 
proceeding  with  the  approach  that  CARF 
standards,  as  they  must  be  accredited  by 
July  to  comply  with  the  RSC  policies,  [sic] 

"In  light  of  the  above,  it  is  our  belief  that 
we  should  start  'winding  down' our  relation- 
ship with  the  Youngstown  Society  for  the 
Blind.  It  is  recognized  that  we  have  funneled 
the  Radio  Reading  Program  state  support 
through  the  CSB  [the  Cleveland  Society] 
and  had  planned  on  several  other  cooper- 
ative working  arrangements  pertaining  to 
the  Radio  Reading  Service— including  shar- 
ing a  WATS  line.  However,  if  they  are  anti- 
cipating 'deserting'  the  field  of  work  with 
the  bhnd,  then  it  is  our  belief  we  should 
react  the  way  NFB  has  advised  their  mem- 
bership and  are  causing  Youngstown  to 
react  accordingly.  In  other  words,  if  they 
choose  to  be  accredited  under  CARF  stand- 
ards, then  we  will  request  that  no  further 
cooperation  or  assistance  be  afforded  the 
Youngstown  Society  for  the  Blind  from 
any  of  the  staff  of  the  Cleveland  Society 
for  the  Blind.  We  will  want  to  sever  all 
communication  and  relationship  in  the 
same  manner  in  which  it  has  been  recom- 
mended that  they  react  with  accredited 
agencies,  since  they  are  willing  to  follow 
the  dictates  and  policies  of  NFB. 

"For  these  reasons  we  would  like  to  have 
you  clean  up  all  the  outstanding  obligations 
they  have  in  relation  to  the  Radio  Reading 
Service  so  that  all  bills  can  be  paid  and  we 
can  make  a  clean  break  in  our  relations  at 
the  time  their  final  decision  is  made  with 
reference  to  accreditation." 

Federation  members  in  Youngstown  en- 
couraged the  Youngstown  Society's  decision. 
Needless  to  say,  they  had  no  tool  of  coer- 
cion to  equal  Mr.  Dolan's,  nor  would  they 
have  used  it  if  they  had.  Mr.  Dolan  equates 
failing  to  seek  NAC  accreditation  with  "de- 
serting the  field  of  work  with  the  blind." 
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For  him  it  is  reason  enough  to  attempt  to 
cripple  the  radio  reading  service  for  blind 
persons  in  that  part  of  the  state  served  by 
the  Youngstown  Society. 

These  actions  were  mild  compared  to 
others  that  NAC  was  carrying  out  at  the 
same  time.  Kenneth  Jemigan,  longtime  pres- 
ident of  the  NFB,  took  part  in  the  formation 
of  a  private  business,  the  National  Eye  Care 
Association  (NECA).  NECA's  purpose  was 
to  promote  prevention  of  blindness  through 
a  program  of  eye  care.  One  of  the  benefits 
of  the  program  was  insurance  against  acci- 
dental blindness.  The  program  was  to  be 
available  to  the  public  through  sponsoring 
optometrists. 

The  officials  of  NAC  saw  an  opportunity 
to  inflict  personal  damage  on  a  man  who 
had  opposed  them.  With  the  help  of  Jesse 
Rosten  (executive  director  of  the  Minnea- 
polis Society  for  the  Blind),  Loyal  Apple 
(executive  director  of  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  BUnd),  and  a  few  others,  NAC 
staff  members  tracked  down  and  made  con- 
tact with  the  sponsoring  optometrists  who 
had  agreed  to  make  or  were  contemplating 
contracts  with  NECA.  This  was  done  for 
the  purpose  of  persuading  the  NECA  spon- 
sors that  the  business  was  fraudulent  or, 
at  the  least,  highly  suspect. 

The  result,  naturally  enough,  was  to  stop 
NECA  more  or  less  dead  in  its  tracks.  The 
potential  sponsors  recognized  that,  however 
baseless  NAC's  charges,  a  new  business  could 
never  get  off  the  ground  in  the  face  of  such 
virulent  and  well-organized  opposition.  The 
National  Eye  Care  Association  instituted  a 
$10  million  lawsuit  against  Richard  Bleecker 
and  NAC-a  suit  that  was  later  broadened  to 
include  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
BUnd  and  the  Minneapolis  Society  for  the 
Blind  as  co-defendants. 

In  light  of  such  actions,  it  becomes  diffi- 
cult to  discuss  NAC  in  terms  of  quality  serv- 
ice and  professional  standards.  The  terms 
become  meaningless  when  experience  has 
shown  that  NAC  is  willing  to  conspire  to 
damage  not  just  the  reputations  and  pro- 
grams of  agencies  that  resist  becoming  ac- 
credited, but  the  very  livelihoods  of  persons 


NAC  deems  its  enemies. 

There  are  many  lesser  examples  of  what 
NAC  calls  the  "advancement  of  standards." 
When  the  State  of  California  rescinded  a 
decision  to  require  NAC  accreditation  of 
blind  agencies  doing  business  with  the  state, 
partly  on  the  advice  of  a  consumer  advisory 
board,  NAC  went  over  the  heads  of  state 
rehabilitation  officials  to  complain  to  Gov- 
ernor Jerry  Brown.  Writing  to  the  Governor's 
assistant,  Richard  Bleecker  stated:  "...  I  am 
interested  in  learning  more  about  the  ad- 
visory committee's  function,  composition, 
representativeness,  and  decision-making 
process.  Would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  provide 
me  with  a  statement  of  the  committee's 
purpose,  the  names  of  the  three  organiza- 
tions that  are  represented,  as  well  as  a  copy 
of  the  minutes  or  other  record  which  con- 
tains the  substance  of  the  committee's  dis- 
cussion of  the  accreditation  issue." 

When  the  board  of  the  Illinois  Division 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  (DVR)  met  to 
consider  a  decision  by  the  DVR  director  to 
require  NAC  accreditation  of  blind  agencies 
contracting  with  the  state,  NAC  brought 
to  the  meeting  Fred  McDonald,  executive 
director  of  the  Chicago  Lighthouse.  Mr. 
McDonald  acted  as  spokesman  for  the  "In- 
dependent Blind  of  Illinois."  He  produced 
a  letter  supporting  NAC  that  had  64  names 
on  it.  When  the  letter  was  examined,  how- 
ever, it  emerged  that  the  names  were  not 
signed  but  typed.  (Since  many  of  the  names 
were  of  people  in  Mr.  McDonald's  employ, 
even  their  signatures  would  have  indicated 
little  about  the  "independence"  of  their 
views.) 

At  this  meeting,  in  response  to  questions 
from  the  DVR  board,  it  was  brought  out 
that  NAC  had  never  revoked  the  accredita- 
tion of  an  agency  on  its  list.  This  appeared 
to  carry  great  weight  with  the  DVR  board, 
which  later  voted  to  rescind  the  requirement 
that  agencies  contracting  with  the  state  seek 
NAC  accreditation.  NAC  was  shown  to  be 
an  accreditation  system  without  teeth,  more 
interested  in  bolstering  its  prestige  with  num- 
bers than  enforcing  high  standards  of  service. 

Shortly   after  the   DVR  meeting,  NAC 
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revoked  the  accreditation  of  one  of  its 
agencies.  In  the  circumstances,  who  would 
believe  that  the  decision  was  made  on  its 
objective  merits.  NAC  decided  it  must  have 
an  answer  the  next  time  such  a  question  was 
raised. 

Conclusion 

We  began  this  open  letter  with  the  prem- 
ise that  the  National  Accreditation  Council 
was  formed  by  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  in  order  to  perpetuate  its  tra- 
dition of  benevolent  custodialism,  and 
further,  that  this  was  not  a  positive  develop- 
ment. It  is  a  difficult  premise  to  prove 
because  its  validity  depends  on  another 
premise— that  the  blind  are  capable  of  inde- 
pendence and  normal  lives. 

But  over  the  years  the  problems  with 
NAC  have  changed  in  nature  as  well  as  in  di- 
mension. This  happened  because  the  theory 
of  work  with  the  blind  espoused  by  NAC 
has  lost  ground  with  the  field  as  with  the 
public— it  is  far  more  outmoded  now  than 
ten  years  ago.  NAC  has  had  to  change  its 
thrust  simply  to  remain  in  existence.  It  has 
become  the  focus  for  the  defensive  activities 
of  a  very  small  group  of  agencies.  They  are 
agencies  whose  directors  or  programs  have 
been  shown  by  court  decisions,  or  inde- 
dendent   studies,   or  client  experience,  or 


federal  audits  to  be  substandard.  They  are 
agencies  whose  boards,  in  general,  are  inter- 
locking with  those  of  NAC  and  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind  (this  has  be- 
come more  the  case  over  the  years). 

We  support— as  must  all  people  of  sense— 
the  desire  of  a  school  or  agency  to  be  ap- 
proved by  a  reputable  accrediting  body. 
But  those  responsible  for  making  this  deci- 
sion should  examine  what  they  are  purchas- 
ing. NAC  accreditation  is  expensive:  it  is  a 
commitment  of  either  public  tax  money  or 
funds  contributed  by  a  charitable  public. 
The  only  valid  justification  for  devoting 
funds  to  accreditation  is  that  such  accredita- 
tion ensures  the  maintenance  of  high  pro- 
gram standards.  With  relation  to  NAC,  such 
a  contention  becomes  absurd  in  light  of 
NAC's  approval  of  the  actions  of  the  Florida 
agency,  the  Cleveland  Society,  the  Minnea- 
polis Society,  and  the  Chicago  Lighthouse, 
and  its  own  actions  regarding  the  NCSAB, 
the  Columbia  Lighthouse,  the  Youngstown 
Society,  the  CalifomiaDepartment  of  Reha- 
bilitation, and  the  National  Eye  Care  Asso- 
ciation. 

A  majority  of  agencies  and  consumers 
has  concluded  that  NAC  accreditation  does 
not  ensure  high  standards  of  service.  It  lends 
an  agency  no  respectability  or  credibility 
whatever.  D 


llllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll    RECIPE   OF   THE   MONTH  IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII1IIJ.I 

=  by   SALLY  HARPER  = 

=        Note:  Sally  Harper  is  a  member  of  the  NFB  Black  Hills  Chapter,  in  Rapid  City,        = 
=       South  Dakota.  = 

=  WAIKIKI   MEATBALLS  = 


Ingredients 

1-1/2  lb.  ground  beef 

2/3  cup  cracker  crumbs 

1/3  cup  minced  onion 

1  egg 

1-1/2  teaspoon  salt 

1-1/4  teaspoon  ginger 

1/4  cup  milk 

1  tablespoon  shortening 


2  tablespoons  cornstarch 
1/2  cup  brown  sugar 
1  can  {WA  oz.)  pineapple 
(drained,  save  the  juice) 
1/4  cup  vinegar 
1  tablespoon  soy  sauce 
1/2  cup  chopped  green  peppers 
1  package  frozen  pea  sprouts 
Mix  the  meat,  crumbs,  onion,  egg,  salt,  ginger,  and  milk.  Shape  the  mixture  by 
rounded  tablespoons  into  meatballs.  Heat  the  shortening  in  a  skillet  and  brown 
and  cook  the  meatballs.  Remove  from  heat  and  drain  away  the  grease.      (continued) 
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=  Mix  the  cornstarch  and  sugar;  stir  in  the  pineapple  juice,  vinegar,  and  soy  sauce  = 

E       until  smooth.  Pour  this  mixture  into  a  skillet  and  cook  over  medium  fire,  stirring  = 

E       constantly  until  the  mixture  thickens  and  boils.  Boil  and  stir  for  one  minute.  Add  E 

E       the  meatballs,  pineapple,  green  pepper,  and  one  package  of  frozen  pea  sprouts.  E 

E       Cook  until  the  sprouts  are  thawed  and  the  meatballs  and  peppers  heated.  Serve.  D  E 

ifiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiM 


MONITOR  MINIATURES  DDnnnnan 

n  The  1978  NFB  Merchants  Convention 
will  be  held  October  13  through  15  in  Den- 
ver, Colorado.  Reservations  are  available  by 
calling  303-388-5561,  or  writing  to  the  Land 
Mark  Inn,  455  South  Colorado  Boulevard, 
Denver,  Colorado  80222.  All  merchants  and 
those  interested  in  organizing  a  state  mer- 
chants division  are  invited  to  attend. 

D  Services  for  the  Bhnd,  Inc.,  has  sets  of 
cassettes  containing  the  testimonial  dinner 
for  Kenneth  Jemigan  held  May  20,  1978, 
in  Des  Moines.  To  obtain  the  cassettes, 
send  a  check  for  $5  to  Services  for  the 
Bhnd,  219  Randolph  Hotel  Building,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa  50309. 

D  Charles  Allen,  president  of  the  NFB  of 
Kentucky,  sends  the  following  sad  note: 
"I  am  sorry  to  notify  you  of  the  death  of 
Sibyl  Martin,  first  vice-president  of  the  NFB 
of  Kentucky.  She  died  July  14,  following  a 
brief  illness.  Sybil  was  president  of  the 
Northern  Kentucky  chapter  and  ran  a  vend- 
ing facility  at  the  Covington  Courthouse. 
She  willingly  responded  to  my  request  that 
she  work  with  Dick  Ediund  in  organizing 
the  CAB.  Sybil  had  toughness  that  was  bom 
of  dedication  and  matured  by  hard  work. 
After  losing  her  sight,  she  regained  her  con- 
fidence and  wanted  every  other  blind  person 
to  share  that  triumph  and  joy.  She  and  her 
husband  worked  as  an  untiring  team.  We 
could  always  count  on  her  help,  and  we 
shall  miss  her." 

D  John  F.  Moses,  director  of  the  Interna- 
tional Rehabilitation  Film  Review  Library, 
has  selected  the  film  about  the  NFB,  "We 
Know  Who  We  Are,"  as  one  of  nine  that 
will  be  shown  at  the  International  Disabled 
Expo  on  August  12.  The  Expo  will  be  held 
at  the  O'Hare  Expo  Center  in  Chicago.  An 
international  audience  of  about  10,000  is 
expected. 


n  A  new  chapter  has  been  fonned  in  Florida. 
Called  the  Tampa  Bay  Chapter,  NFB  of 
Florida,  its  officers  are  Teresa  Thibodeau, 
president;  Kathy  Moyer,  vice-president; 
Dorothy  Campbell,  recording  secretary;  Jane 
Boyd,  corresponding  secretary;  and  Evelyn 
LaBarbera,  treasurer. 

D  The  sculpture  of  Federationist  Steve 
Handschu,  which  was  on  display  at  the 
NFB  Convention  and  also  at  the  meeting  of 
the  National  Committee-Arts  for  the  Hand- 
icapped held  earher  at  the  Kennedy  Center 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  is  presently  being  ex- 
hibited at  the  gallery  of  the  National  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  for  Women,  1623  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
On  exhibit  is  the  piece  Steve  gave  to  the 
Federation,  titled  Transcended  Confronta- 
tion, as  well  as  his  award-winning  Forest 
Birth  and  Song  of  Butternut  Woman. 

D  Federationist  Linda  Miller  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  Ohio  Governor  Rhodes  to  be 
one  of  eleven  members  of  the  Spanish  Speak- 
ing Commission.  The  Commission  was  cre- 
ated to  facilitate  equal  treatment  for  His- 
panics  in  Ohio.  In  July  Linda  was  also 
chosen  an  outstanding  Woman  of  Ohio  by 
the  Women's  Infonnation  Council  of  Ohio. 
Nominated  by  the  City  of  Toleda  Affinna- 
tive  Action  Office,  Linda  is  one  of  21  women 
chosen  out  of  150. 

D  Carl  Miller  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Prairie  State  Chapter,  NFB  of  Illinois. 
He  replaces  Mrs.  Charlene  Elder,  who.  after 
two  years  as  president,  resigned  to  take  a 
position  as  human  relations  representative 
with  the  Client  Assistance  Project  in  Spring- 
field. Bill  Isaacs  was  elected  vice-president, 
and  Mrs.  Charlotte  Miller  will  serve  on  the 
board.  The  chapter  plans  to  set  up  blindness 
information  centers  at  the  Jefferson  Square 
Shopping  Center  in  Joliet  and  at  the  Illinois 
State  Fair. 


As  usual,  this  last  page  of  the  Monitor  is  devoted  to  tear-out  cards  to  join  the  Pre-Author- 
ized  Check  (PAC)  Plan  and  to  enroll  an  Associate.  We  have  reported  on  the  Federation's  bat- 
tles to  protect  the  rights  of  shopworkersand  vendors  and  to  protect  the  sort  of  rehabilitation 
programs  that  enable  all  blind  persons  to  take  their  places  as  equal  members  of  society.  If 
these  activities  are  not  important  to  you,  if  you  are  content  to  have  the  blind  children  grow- 
ing up  today  repeat  the  experiences  you  have  had,  then  leave  these  cards  unused,  if  you  do, 
these  requests  for  support  will  soon  stop,  for  there  will  be  no  Monitor  to  print  them  in.  The 
Federation  will  fade  away,  and  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  NAC,  and  their  col- 
leagues will  be  free  to  gain  full  control  over  the  lives  of  the  blind.  On  the  other  hand,  if  each 
reader  of  the  Monitor  would  sign  up  even  one  Associate  each  month,  or  would  simply  join 
the  PAC  Plan,  the  Federation's  financial  worries  would  be  over  for  good.  As  it  is,  30%  of  the 
Federation's  budget  is  now  being  provided  by  fewer  than  1,000  Federationists.  Very  little  is 
required  of  each  Federationist,  but  it  is  needed  from  every  Federationist,  and  it  is  needed  now. 


ASSOCIATES  PROGRAM  of  the  NATIONAL   FEDERATION  OF  THE   BLIND 


The  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  has  chapters  in  all  fifty  states  and  in  almost  every  local  community  in  the  nation. 
The  Federation  has  more  than  50,000  members  and  is  working  to  help  the  blind  have  full  and  meaningful  lives.  It  is  not 
financed  by  the  government  but  depends  for  support  on  contributions  from  its  Members,  its  Friends,  and  associates. 

I  support  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  and  wish  to  make  a  tax-deductible  contribution  for  the  year 

by  participating  in  the  associates  Program  as  indicated: 

D  Associate  -  $10  D  Sponsoring  Associate  -  $100 

D  Contributing  Associate  —  $25  D  Sustaining  Associate  —  $500 

D  Supporting  Associate  -  $50  D  Member  of  the  President's  Club  -  $1,000 

Name 


Address . 


Telephone Date . 

Local  representative  of  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind: 


This  application  (and  accompanying  check  made  payable  to:  National  Federation  of  the  Blind)  should  be  sent  to: 
Richard  Ediund,  Treasurer,  National  Federation  of  the  Blind,  Box  11185,  Kansas  City,  Kansas  66111. 


ASSOCIATES   PROGRAM   -   RECEIPT 

Received  of . the  amount  of dollars. 

Date 


Signature  of  local  representative  of  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
(All  contributions  to  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  are  tax-deductible.) 


PRE-AUTHORIZED  CHECK  PLAN   (Instructions  on  back  of  the  card) 

I  hereby  authorize  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  to  draw  a  check  to  its  own  order  in  the  amount  of  $ on  the day  of  each  month 

payable  to  its  own  order.  This  authorization  will  remain  in  effect  until  revoked  by  me  in  writing  and  until  such  notice  is  actually  received. 

^< 

Bank  signature  of  donor  (both  signatures  if  two  are  necessary) 

A  d  dress 

We  understand  that  your  bank  has 

agreed    to   cooperate   in   our  pre-  AUTHORIZATION  TO  HONOR  CHECKS  DRAWN  BY  NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  THE  BLIND 

authorized  check  plan  on  behalf  of       '^"'"^  of  depositor  as 

shown  on  bank  records Acct.  No 


your  depositor.  .Attached  is  your 

client's    signed    authorization    to  Name  of  bank  and  branch,  if  any,  and 

honor  such  checks  drawn  by  us.  address  of  branch  where  account  is  maintained 

«.  „, •        „        .      J  V,     I  For  my  benefit  and  convenience,  I  hereby  request  and  authorize  you  to  pay  and  charge  to  my  account  checks  drawn 

Customer  s  account  and  your  bank  .,..,.»,.•        ■  V  j       /  r    ■.     i,,-    j  I       t-,.-        .?  •■  n  «    • 

, ,;,    „„„!,„  ,       ■„    t„    \air-T,  ""  "^y  account  by  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  to  its  own  order.  This  authorization  will  remain  in  effect 

transit    numbers    will    be    MICR-  .  ,  ,    j  u  ■•■  j       .-,  .     ,,  ..       .       ■  ...   .  u  „  •.    c  t,  .     .  j  • 

„,.„,„. 1,   -I,  1  <-  until  revoked  by  me  in  writing,  and  unti   you  actually  receive  such  notice  I  agree  that  you  shall  be  fully  protected  in 

printed  on  checks  per  usual  specifi-  .  ,_■.,■  j        -         r  •■  ■  ^        ^  j,.--        i.l. 

„„,• ,  .    f        ,.  .  .J  honoring  any  such  check.  In  consideration  of  your  compnance  with  such  request  and  authorization,  I  agree  that  your 

cations  before  they  are  deposited.  .       .         .     i        i.     u     ■         j  ,..  ^   ,,  ^      i.  r  •.  j  .,    i.  j 

Our  Indemn  fcaton  A  t  '  treatment  of  each  check,  and  your  rights  in  respect  to  it  shall  be  the  same  as  if  it  were  signed  personally  by  me  and 

„_  ,.  .J       f,.  .  that  if  any  such  check  be  dishonored,  whether  with  or  without  cause,  you  shall  be  under  no  liability  whatsoever.  The 

on  the  reverse  side  of  the  signed  ....        ,  v-  j       .■         <■  .i,     n,     j  .       .   j  .     <■  j  .1.         .^     ■     .■ 

authorizat'on  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  is  instructed  to  forward  this  authorization  to  you. 


Bank  signature  of  customer  (both  signatures  if  two  are  necessary) 


NFB  PRE-AUTHORIZED  CHECK  PLAN.  This  is  a  way  for  you  to  contribute  a  set  amount  to  the  NFB  each  month.  The  amount  you  pledge  will  be  drawn 
from  your  account  automatically.  On  the  other  side  of  this  card,  fill  in  the  amount  you  want  to  give  each  month  and  the  day  of  the  month  you  want  it 
to  be  drawn  from  your  account.  Sign  the  card  in  two  places,  where  the  X's  are.  The  rest  will  be  filled  in  by  the  NFB  Treasurer.  Enclose  a  voided  check 
with  the  card,  and  mail  it  to  Richard  Ediund,  Treasurer,  National  Federation  of  the  Blind,  Box  11185,  Kansas  City.  Kansas  66111.  Your  bank  will  send 
you  receipts  for  your  contributions  with  your  regular  bank  statements.  You  can  increase  (or  decrease)  your  monthly  payments  by  filling  out  a  new  FAC 
Plan  card  and  mailing  it  to  the  Treasurer.  Also,  more  PAC  Plan  cards  are  available  from  the  Treasurer. 


INDEMNIFICATION    AGREEMENT 

To  the  bank  named  on  the  reverse  side: 

In  consideration  of  your  compliance  with  the  request  and  authorization  of  the  depositor  named  on  the  reverse 
side,  the  NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  THE  BLIND  will  refund  to  you  any  amount  erroneously  paid  by  you  to 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  on  any  such  check  if  claim  for  the  amount  of  such  erroneous  payment  is  made 
by  you  within  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  the  check  on  which  such  erroneous  payment  was  made. 
Authorized  in  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  Members 

of  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  on  November  28,  1974.  THE   NATIONAL    FEDERATION 

OF   THE    BLIND 

BY: 
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